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DEATH’S CYPHERING-BOOK, 


Aw assembly of manufacturers in the 
North, met, last month, for the purpose of com- 
bining in what they are pleasant enough to call 
a National Association for resistance to the 
law, which requires accidents to be prevented 
by the fencing of their dangerous machinery. 
It so happened that just before their meeting 
was held, attention had been called, in this| ‘ 
journal, to the subject of preventible accidents 
in factories, and to the proper determination 
now shown by the government (Heaven 
knows it does little enough that is proper), to 
enforce those clauses of the Factor y Act which 
aim at their prevention. 

We could not, indeed, pass over without 
mention, or mention with admiration, the 
active resistance offered by a large body of 
mill-owners to the order for the fencing of 
shafts, which, being unfenced, destroy and 
mutilate every year a large number of work- 
men, At the same time, however, we did 
by no means bring against mill-owners as a 
class a sweeping accusation of barbarity, but, 
on the contrary, gave, what we thought, just 
eee to several facts, showing how 

enevolent and noble it was in their power— 
and not seldom in their will-—to be. Though 
—not very unreasonably, we hope—adverse 
to that particular system of fencing with 
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“would travel through the length and 
breadth of the land, and | prove an antidote to 
the trash, the poison, published on Saturday 
in Household ords’ We have procured 
the antidote, and by no means intend to 
withhold it from our readers. It was pro- 
duced as a grievance, at this meeting, that 
such offences as those which the National 
Association undertook to justify should be 

‘poeticised in twopenny publications for the 
benefit of pseudo-philanthropists.” The real 
philanthropists (who we suppose are the men 
not squeamish about a few spots of spilt 
brain, or a leg or an arm-more or less upon a 
poor man’s body), shall plead in justification 
all that they have to plead: poeticising for 
themselves, not only in the Manchester Town 
Hall, but also more immediately before our 
pseudo- hilanthropic readers. 

The chairman of the National Association, 
and of the aggregate meeting at which it was 
formed, on the seventeenth of April last, 
began his introductory address with a brief 
account of the course taken by the Home 
Office with respect to the clauses in the Fac- 
tory Act, relating to the fencing of machinery, 
and of the “storm” in Manchester, produced 
by the recent determination that this portion 
of the Act shall be enforced more thoroughly 
than heretofore. Thus far the chairman’s 
account tallied exactly with our own; and he 


humanity, of which we spoke, and which this | went on to say that, as deputations had failed 


National Association of factory occupiers is; at the Home Office, an aggre 
intended to maintain, we were, and still are, | the trade had been summone 


disposed generally to agree with the opinion 
expressed by one speaker, at the aggregate 
meeting which produced such an net 


gate meeting of 
to meet on the 
tenth of April, had been adjourned for a 
week, and was the meeting then before him. 
The chairman next dwelt on the prejudice 


that “among the cotton manufacturers of this | entertained against mill-owners as a class, 
country there is as much kindness, benevo-| which he showed to be manifested by the 


lence, charity, and philanthropy, as amongst 
cen class of her Majesty’s subjects.” 
ut, our agreement in any such opinion can 
by no means 3 be founded on the evidence pro- 
duced at the said meeting. It was hebh ae 
we said before, very soon after we had called 
attention to the present state of the dispute 
over the lives and limbs of operatives; and 
we are indebted to this chance for getting 
from those who disagree with us the best 
specific answer they could give to the case, as 
set forth by ourselves, chiefly in the shape 
of a statement offered by the chairman of the 
meeting, which it was hoped, by a speaker, 


ae 


circulars of the Home Office, by the prosecu- 
tions of unfenced machinery, by the almost 
carrying through the House of Commons of a 
bill which they opposed—for, as another 
speaker put it, “in a pretty full house, they 
were only in a majority of eight,” (Pity the 
sorrows of a persecuted interest ! a by 
an article in this journal, on unfenced ma- 
chinery, part of which he proceeded then to 
read, out of a morning paper. The statements 
derived by us, from the reports of the 
factory inspectors, and the opinions founded 
on them, he then proceeded to answer. The 
main point of his answer was, Look not at the 
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number and seriousness of the accidents in 
factories, taken alone, but at their per-centage 
on the whole population of the factory opera- 
tives in this country. He began by attribut- 
ing to “wilful blindness or ingenious per- 
versity,” the constant omission to state the 
number of people among whom factory acci- 
dents occurred. He proceeded to state that 
number, upon the authority of the very 
people whom—unless he meant ourselves—he 
was accusing of suppression. “ The last re- 
port,” he believed, “ which was made by the 
factory inspectors, was about four years ago ; 
and at that time there were about six hundred 
thousand people employed in the inspected 
factories.” Very well. Since that time, every 
report in which the inspectors number acci- 
dents, contains also a careful numbering of 
the new mills opened, of the old mills en- 
larged, or become unoccupied, and of the 
increase of horse-power in every district. 
There is no concealment, therefore, through 
wilful blindness or ingenious perversity, of 
the extent of the factory system, on the part 
of the gentlemen whose reports suggest to 
the Home Office and to the public those 
conclusions against which the chairman was 
protesting. 

As for ourselves, we admit freely that it 
never did occur to us that it was possible to 
justify, by arithmetic, a thing unjustifiable 
by any code of morals, civilised or savage. 
By land and sea, thousands of our countrymen 


are killed or maimed every year, in conse- 
quence of accidents that are distinctly pre- 


ventible. Every such accident lies at the 
door of the man by whose neglect or indiffer- 
ence it is permitted to occur ; and every such 
man ought to be made, by society, to feel, in 
a substantial way, the seriousness of the 
responsibility he has incurred. This opinion 
we have expressed frequently and strongly, 
and not by any means with exclusive re- 
ference to cotton-manufacturers. We have 
urged it with reference to ships, with refe- 
renee to house-building, with reference to 
sewerage, with reference to town church- 
yards, with reference to sundry trades, with 
reference to railways, mines, and quarries, 
as well as with reference to factories; and 
we have not forgotten that there are some 
sources of preventible accident to be discussed 
more fully than heretofore, each in its own 
convenient season. 

It happens that no season can be so conve- 
nient as the present for directing the atten- 
tion of the public to that class of preventible 
accidents which is attached to labour in the 
factories ; simply because, at this time, means 
are being used for their prevention, and a 
powerful interest combines for the purpose 
of producing deputations, aggregate meetings, 
and associations, to frustrate the hope of the 

blic that such means will be effectual. 

aving explained so much, and added our 
private belief, that if there occurred annuall 
throughout England, Scotland, and Toslend, 


? 
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among twenty or thirty millions of people, 
only one accident preventible by law, it would 
be, nevertheless, the business of the law to 
prevent it, we will go on to the arithmeti- 
cal demonstration of the right of bruising, 
tearing, maiming, battering or crushing, four 
thousand operatives per annum, which should 
be vested in an interest employing a total of 
seven hundred thousand persons. This is, in 
fact, the Manchester chairman’s require- 
ment; we hope we are not totally blind, 
but, that it is an argument on that gen- 
tleman’s part, we confess we cannot see. If 
it be an argument for anything, it is an 
argument in addition to all that have hither- 
to urged upon the government a strict 
upholding of the factory-law. We will not 
call it inhumanity—it is not that—but it is 
surely a strange illustration of the power of 
self-interest and habit, that a gentleman of 
high character, who well deserves all the 
respect attaching to his name, could think a 
point of this kind settled by the calculation, 
that four thousand accidents, great and small, 
yield only one to every hundred and seventy- 
five persons, and that the number of horrible 
deaths caused yearly being only forty-two— 
seven hundred thousand, divided by forty- 
two, gave a product of sixteen thousand and 
sixty-six, or, in round numbers, one in seven- 
teen thousand. 

What if you were to carry out this method 
of arguing by products? There is a kind of 
death which the law seeks to prevent, 
although it is scarcely found to be prevent- 
ible, and that is, death by wilful murder, 
Perhaps there may be about forty-two who 
suffer death in that way, annually, through- 
out Great Britain; and the population of the 
whole country is immensely greater than the 
population of the factory-world contained 
within it. Perhaps, also, there may occur in 
the year four thousand burglaries of greater or 
less moment, or some other number which 
would go certainly oftener than a hundred 
and seventy-five times into the whole popula- 
tion. Why, then, let it be asked, are honest 
men to be taxed for the maintenance of ex- 
pensive systems of law and police when the 
per centage of burglary and murder, upon the 
sum total of men who are neither murderers 
nor burglars, is represented only by such a 
ridiculous fraction as may be received at an 
aggregate meeting like the Manchester chair- 
man’s with laughter and applause. He spoke 
of a third of a man per cent. Burglary and 
murder put together, do not touch a third of 
a man per cent, or anything approaching to 
it. What right then has the home govern- 
ment to concern itself about such trifles as 
burglary and murder? This is the sort of 
argument to which we are reduced when the 
moral element is exchanged for the arith- 
metical. 

Besides, what, may be said, arithmetically 
considered, is a murder or a robbery? A 
man, aged thirty, is guilty—if he can be 
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called guilty — of a murder, which he has! bad as the winter afilictions of our troops in 


spent only five minutes in committing. He 
has lived about seven million nine hundred 
thousand minutes, during only five of which 
he has been committing murder. His guilt is 
but a fifteen thousand eight hundredth per 
cent. or, as the Manchester chairman would 
have put it before his meeting even more 


triumphantly in decimals,—decimal nought, | 


nought, nought, nought, six upon his inno- 
cence. 
Besides, in those thirty years, if he has been 
living in towns, and moving much in streets, 
he must have come within murdering 
distance, at the lowest computation, of three 
hundred thousand people whom he has not 
hurt. His crime, as an individual we have 
already put into figures, and now it appears 
that, by as much as one in three hundred 
thousand is less than forty-two in seven hun- 


dred thousand, by so much is such a) 


murderer less justly liable to public interfer- 
ence than an unfenced shaft. All this is 
absurd, of course; but, in this excessive ab- 
surdity lies the whole weakness of the case 
which was triumphantly hailed by the aggre- 
gate meeting at Manchester as an answer to 
our trash and poison,—namely, the assump- 


tions of moral right and wrong. 
The chairman of the Manel 


greater proportionate number of preventible 
accidents in coal mines. A man living in 
Piccadilly might in the same way consider 
himself entitled to pick pockets with impunity, 
on account of the very small number of pick- 
pockets among the population living in that 
thorou zhfare, as compared with the popula- 
tion of Field Lane or Saffron Hill. He went 
on to direct attention to the large amount of 
preventible misery and death caused by the 
neglect of government in the Crimea, and 
considered that “amember ofa cabinet which 
was committing all these mistakes with such 
fatal results "—one of a “delinquent govern- 
ment’’—had no right to bear heavily at home 
against neglect and delinquencies which were 
to be expressed by figures incomparably 
smaller. In other words he was of opinion that, | 
being itself unquestionably answerable for dis- 
organisation and loss of life on a vast scale in 
the Crimea, the government has no just right 
to enforce petty authority and a care for your 
mere single lives in England ; that, having 
destroyed an army abroad, it ought not at 
home to regard with terror anything so 
triding as the smash of a few bodies, and the | 
wrench of a few limbs; that the country, 
having experienced a great preventible dis- 
aster—for which it is indeed taking measures | 
to find out what persons were immediately | 
responsible—is bound to clear the road for} 
every kind of small disaster, and to put up) 
quietly with anything that is not by more! 
than ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent. as | 











What right has society to hang him ?| 


tion that arithmetic will ever work out ques-| 


nester meeting | 
next justified the preventible accidents in| 
factories, by comparing them with the much | 


the Crimea ! 

Most seriously we have to state that we 
have here faithfully detailed the entire argu- 
ment of the chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation for resistance to the factory law, and 
| yet he was certainly the most argumentative 
|speaker at the late aggregate meeting, and 
the advocate to whose speech speaker after 
speaker pointed most frequently as a tri- 
umphant reply to the “ philanthropic writers 
| and publishers of twopenny publications who 
| wished to add grist to their mill—so that the 
| one wrote and the others published for the 
| prejudices of the people.” Even the pre- 
|judiees of the people, probably, are less 
astonishing than the prejudices of a very little 
class contained among them. It was to the 
prejudices of, we hope, a very small per 
leentage of the people (let us by all means 
reason by figures) that the chairman appealed 
|when he summed up with his opinion that 
“in looking at these facts, he must say it was 
high time to form a National Association of 
| the factory interests of the three kingdoms.” 
| The National Association formed accordingly, 
is now alive, and—may we venture to add— 
kicking. 

Among the addresses of the other speakers 
we find repetitions of the preceding arguments, 
and of others to which we have referred on 
a previous occasion, The great fire of Man- 
chester, which was to be caused by fenced 
machinery, was not indeed threatened on this 
occasion ; but, disobedience of orders on the 
part of the men (by no means disobedience 
of law on the part of the masters) was of 
course duly put forward as the ordinary 
|cause of accident. There was a good man 
known to a good poet who had much to do 
| with sufferers, “and quite forgot their vices in 
their woe.” There are reasoners who can 
discuss the widows and orphans of mangled 
| operatives, the disabling for life of hundreds of 
men, and the wounds of othersg quite forgetful 
of their woe, over a setting forth—not of their 
vices—but of their trivial faults of careless- 
ness; the playfulness of children, who fling 
thoughtlessly about, and are admonished by 
the tearing off of arms and legs, the thought- 
lessness of a whitewasher who forgets to tuck 
his coat tails carefully up, and as a just con- 
sequence is caught by the said tails, dragged 
by a shaft, and has his brains dashed out 
against a beam, The poet said of his good 
man that “to relieve the wretched was his 
pride, and ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s 
side.” The Manchester reasoner prides him- 
self, in this case, on resistance to attempts 
|for the relief of wretchedness, which resise- 
ance springs out of a failing of his that 
leans not to the side of virtue as in the 
three and a half per cents. “ From the 
return ofthe coronersin the factory districts,” 
the reasoner says, “it appeared that out 
of eight hundred and fifty-eight accidents 
occasioning loss of life, only twenty-nine, or 
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three and a half per cent had been occasioned | 


by factory machinery.” Three and a half 
per cent ! 
character. 


There is a kind of fencing for the preven- 


tion of accident with which inhabitants of| 


towns are all very familiar—the fencing of 
areas with iron railing. Let us suppose that 


this were not now an established system, but | 


an innovation proposed by some pseudo- 
hilanthropists. Is it not manifest that the 

ouse-owning interest would have as good a 
case of grievance to make out, as that which 
is put forward by the factory owners who are 
asked to fence their dangerous machinery ? 
Areas being unfenced—in London, let us say 
—all people who are prudent would avoid 
walking too close to the edge of them: the 
danger would be patent, the means of avoid- 
ance obvious; it would be a man’s own fault 
if he allowed himself to tumble into an 
area, Nevertheless, accidents would occur ; 
probably in something less than the per 
centage usual in factories. We will suppose 
that the per centage of accidents would be 
nearly the same; that would give ten or 
twelve thousand great and small disasters 
annually, from contusions up to broken heads 
and ribs and limbs, with a hundred or a 
hundred and twenty persons killed. The 
pseudo-philanthropist would of course cry to 
a prejudiced public, Here is a great yearly 
waste of life and limb, preventible by the 
most simple expedient of binding every 
house-owner by law to put a fence about his 
area! House-owners might then get up de- 
putations, form aggregate meetings, and hold 
forth upon the platform, generally to this 
effect: That the proposed law would put 


them to a great expense without just cause ;| 
that the deaths by tumbling into areas, went 


into the whole population so as to give a pro- 
duct representing only one in about seven- 
teen thousand ; that the persons in London 
suffering from kecident of any kind through 
unopened areas, amounted only to one in 
one hundred and seventy-five ; that the acci- 
dents commonly took place in spite of warn- 
ing and through obvious imprudence; that 
children foolishly played on the edge of deep 
areas, knowing that they had no right to be 
there ; und that in spite of all warning, the 
said children would tumble in. By what 


the area be made responsible for, and put to 
expenses by, their disobedience and folly? 
That a great many more deaths had been 
caused by mismanagement in the Crimea, and 
that there were more accidents in coal-mines 
than in London areas ; that the government 
had therefore no right to protect life at 
home; and that the London house-owners 
were a persecuted interest. Besides, it could 
be urged, that if the fencing were established 
it would lead to dangers of the most alarming 
kind. It would not of course put a stop to 
accidents, because children would fix their 
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|them in distinct tables. 
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heads between the railings and impale them- 


iselves in endeavouring to climb over the 
T : antial | 
The argument is of a substantial | 


spikes, which would at the same time offer 
serious obstacle to escape from the house in 
case of fire. But, what is infinitely worse, 
they would unquestionably lead to a great 
English revolution, which would be a con- 
flagration far more to be dreaded than the 
fire of Manchester, producible by fencing 
horizontal-shafts, For, let any one only con- 
sider what might be the consequence of 
lining the streets of our large towns with 
heavy weapons—pointed iron spikes—of the 
most formidable character. Little more than 
six years have elapsed since special constables 
were sworn, and revolutionists were feared, in 
London. Everyone knows, too, how high the 
excitement often rises at a general election. 
Let the time come, when in case of any such 
turmoil the disputants, not left to their mere 
fists and sticks, are tempted by the sight of 
stands of arms lining the streets, and what. 
will be the consequence? ‘The iron railings 
will be torn up and distributed among the 
populace ; torrents of blood will flow: the 
military will be necessarily summoned; and 
the most furious combats will begin. Barri- 
eades will be thrown up, and the passions of 
the populace, stimulated to the utmost, will 
finally hurl the British empire over the 
brink of an abyss. Surely it is a lesser evil 
that a little boy should tumble down an 
area! Which sentiment the aggregate meet- 
ing of house-owners would receive with 
cheers and laughter; and it would then 
wisely resolve itself into a national association 
of house-owners for the maintenance of open 
areas, 

We turn from the wisdom of the platform 
to the wisdom of the press, which renders 
homage to the platform. A Manchester news- 
paper has “ practical evidence demonstrating 
that secure fencing might vary the character 
of the accidents occurring, and nothing more. 
Of the two thousand accidents in the last. 
factory inspectors’ report, we find that exactly 


| thirty-nine proved fatal; but of these no less 


than eighteen, or nearly one-half, are described 
by the inspectors as accidents not arising from 
machinery. Thefatal accidents from machinery 
were as one in two hundred of the whole 
number ; while the fatal accidents not arising 


‘from machinery were as many as one in every 
principle of justice, then, should the owner of | 


five.” 

The reports of the factory inspectors are. 
half-yearly. They separate, in every case, the 
accidents arising from machinery from the 
accidents which arise in other ways: placing 
From our comment 
and calculation we, as a matter of course, in 
the article to which this newspaper refers, 
excluded wholly those accidents not arising 
from machinery, which are triumphantly 
produced as an answer to our case. Many of 


| them being preventible, some of them might 


have gone by way of addition to a sum of 
wretchedness already great enough ; but, we 
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neither said nor hinted anything to that 
effect, and took no more note of the accidents 


to do, than of the yellow fevers in Jamaica or 
of deaths by apoplexy anywhere. If the 
newspaper to which we refer had obliged 

| us with the statistics of yellow fever as 

| am answer to our case, they would have 

\ been as relevant as the above-quoted para- 
graph. 

a The writer then asks, whether we should 
like to be held responsible for the death of 
persons mangled by our printing machines, 
and wishes to know why printers are not 

i called upon to fence their presses. Simply, 

| + sap agra — any oe 

at could in that way be prevented. 

skulls were smashed so limbs torn off in 

printing offices by machines which could be 
|| yendered harmless, we should, we trust, if we 
|| were printers, not think it a hardship to per- 
|| form our duty by preventing what we could 
prevent, or quarrel with a law that ordered 
| us to do so. Having propounded this most 
|| sapient appeal direct, the Manchester news- 

1 paper reverts to its pet idea of the accidents 

that have nothing at all to do with the ques- 

|| tion, as forming staple for an argument as 
| weighty, probably, as any other. While 
|| Household Words, it says, is thus hounding 
on the government to inflict upon the manu- 
| facturers penalties from which other trades 
are entirely free, we subjoin a sample of the 

‘kind of accident which helps largely to make 
up the factory inspectors’ formidable table. 

|| It is supplied by a correspondent of a Brad- 

ford paper : 


I have just been told by a millowner of three 
accidents, which no doubt form part of the half-yearly 
two thousand which are regularly reported, During 
the dinner hour the lads had made a see-saw on an 
empty oil cask in the mill-yard; one of the lads was 
thrown off and hurt his head. Another day a number 
of donkeys which brought combers work were in the 
same yard. The lads teased the donkeys, and one got 
| a severe kick from one of them. On another occa- 
|| sion some lads were climbing up the crane-rope, when 
|| one fell and was hurt. These occurred all in one 
|| mill yard, in this town, and are served up by Dickens 
|| as part of the horrible mutilations of the factory 
occupiers, 





The total number of accidents of this 
| kind, not arising from machinery, mentioned 
in the last half-yearly report of the in- 
| spectors, is eighty-seven, among which 
eighteen ended in death, and twenty-two or 
more in broken bones, The whole number 
of accidents reported as having arisen from 
machinery during the same half-year—and of 
those only we have spoken—was one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-one. The Brad- 
ford paper knows very well that we have 
not served up the nonsense of its cor- 
respondent to the public, and regarded 
donkey’s kicks as dreadful mutilations. We 
have reason to know better. Fresh from the| 
reading of such a paragraph as that just 


beeen nen — 








in factories with which machinery had nothing | 





| cited, we are privileged to say that we can 
| Place ourselves in the position of the lads 
who, under the shadow of a factory, teased 
donkeys, and got a severe kick from one of 
them. The effect of it is, by no means, hor- 
'rible mutilation. 





MOTHER AND STEP-MOTHER, 
IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS.,—CHAPTER I, 


“WELL, after all, 1 suppose it is not very 
much to be wondered at! Your disconsolate 
widowers are always the first to take com- 
fort. Poor dear Ann! not dead two years 
till September, and Edward married again, 
The doctors ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves, putting it into one’s head that he was 
going intoa decline. I am sure I couldn’t 
rest day or night for thinking of him.” 

“T congratulate you on the relief this news 
must be to you, Fanny. Thomson says your 
brother is looking better than he ever did in 
his life; and he tells me his wife is a decided 
beauty.” 

“TI cannot help thinking that he might 
have given us warning of his intentions 
earlier. It looks so awkward to know nothing 
of one’s own brother’s affairs. I talked so 
much about his grief that I shall get finely 
laughed at when he comes home with a 
young wife.” 

“You must endure with your usual pa- 
tience, Fanny. I do not think he has used 
us particularly well ; but it seems she was 








furious for him, and when a beauty of eigh- 
teen falls violently in love with a man of six- 
and-thirty, it must be allowed that it is sutfi- 
cient to turn his head.” 

“O! you men always attach so much 
importance to youth. For my part, I should 
have thought Edward woudl: faa had too 
much sense to be caught by a miss in her 
teens ; besides what can such a girl know 
about the management of children.” 

“ I suppose she cannot know very much at 
present ; but that comes by instinct. I do 
not think she is likely to make the worse 
stepmother because she is young; and Frank 
is such a pretty child that the danger will be 
of her spoiling him.” 

“QO, it will be well enough till she has 
children of her own. Poor little Frank’s 
good looks will not do him much service 
then; and you may take my word for it, 
Wilton, that it was a bad day for the poor 
child when his father first saw this Helen 
Macdonald.” 

Sir Edward Irwin, the subject of the fore- 
going téte-A-téte, wasa baronet descended from 
a respectable family, and possessed of very con- 
siderable estates in the North of England. He 
had married, early in life, a lady of a sweet 
and amiable temper, and, eschewing fashion- 
able gaieties, had found his happiness in 
domestic enjoyment, and in literary and 
scientific pursuits. The premature death 
of his wife startled him from the even tenor 
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of his life. It was the first sorrow that had} 


befallen him, and he was overwhelmed by it. 
His wife had been so constantly his com- 
panion; she had met all his requirements 
‘with a sympathy so ready and so intelligent ; 
that he felt as though the dearer half of his soul 
were taken away, and as if it were impossible 
for the other halftolingerbehind. The caresses 
and necessities of his son, a child of some 
three years old, were powerless to rouse him. 
He was unhappy in having nothing to force 
him from his sorrow. His ample means, his 
obsequious retainers, his anxious friends—all 
ministered to it. Toil, the hard but sweet 


necessity of the sorrowing multitude, brought | 


no aid to him: he nursed his woe and fed it, 
till his bodily strength gave way. Friends 
interfered ; doctors were consulted ; his affec- 
tion for his child was appealed to ; and he sub- 
mitted passively to be sent to Italy, that 
change of scene and change of climate might 
be tried. He went without hope—without 
desire of recovery. Italy or England—what 
mattered it to him ? The world was one grave- 
yard, with one barren mound of earth, b 
which his heart sat and wept. So he said, 
and so he thought. 

He took his child with him ; for, though in 
his saddened mood the sight of the pretty 
boy only served to whet his sorrow, he one 
to him as all that remained of her he ha 
lost ; and watched over him with a nervous 


solicitude grievous to behold. The contrast 

between the healthy child and the sorrow- 

stricken father could hardly fail to strike 

the most careless observer ; it very — 
n 


awakened the attention of Mrs. and Miss 
Macdonald, who happened to occupy an ad- 
joining palazzo in Florence, whither Sir 
Edward had betaken himself by the direc- 
tion of his physicians. The simple story 
of his bereavement roused the interest 
of both ladies—an interest which, in the 
younger, quickly assumed the character of 
passion. 

Young, beautiful, and undisciplined, Helen 
Macdonald revelled in wild notions of an all- 
consuming and imperious love. Her ardent 
temperament had been exaggerated by the 
loose morality of the unprincipled South, and 
she easily accepted the handsome stranger as 
the incarnation of an ideal, which already at 
eighteen she had despaired of meeting. Sir 

ward’s sunken eye and wan cheeks, his tall, 
worn person, and his rare and sorrowful smile, 
moved her, as the perfection of health and 
manly vigour might have failed to move her. 
What was not the love worth which could set 
such a mark on the bereaved one? She sympa- 
thised with, she admired his sorrow ; and to 
soften it, to pour balm into the wound which 
he loved to keep open, became the ambition 
—the object of her life. 

Occasion is rarely wanting to those who 
heartily seek it. In the present instance the 
child naturally opened the way tothe father. 
The little boy’s heart was easily won by the 
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smiles and caresses of the beautiful stranger, 
who spoke to him in the language of his 
mother, and folded him in her arms almost as 
tenderly. The name of Helen Macdonald was 
constantly on his lips, until it became familiar 
and grateful to his father’s ears. Courtesy 
required that Sir Edward should rouse him- 
self to show some sense of the kindness 


| lavished on his child. The first step taken, the 


rest followed naturally. Secure in his grief, 
Sir Edward submitted to the attentions of his 
neighbour. Her profound admiration, her 
sympathy unuttered, but spoken in ever 
look, in every gesture, were a flattery which 
he accepted without suspicion, The meeting 
with her became the event of the day, until the 
sweet pale image of his lost love passed from 
his mind like breath from the face of a 
mirror, and the living passionate Helen 
reigned supreme. One bitter struggle he en- 
dured—one sickening attempt to return to his 
past state of feeling ; but the flesh overcame 
the spirit, and with a sigh, half of sorrow at 
his instability, half of relief, he yielded him- 
self to the intoxicating rapture of his new 
passion. 

Helen was so very beautiful; so tender, 
yet withal so jealous, so imperious, that she 
kindled for a time his more placid temper 
into a semblance of her own. She was his 
tyrant and his slave; but in all her moods, so 
full of witchery, that she left him no time 
for backward thought, but filled him heart 
and soul with her own image, 

No obstacles stood in the way of their 
union except such imaginary difficulties as the 
restless fancy of Helen created, Her mother, 
who in many respects resembled her daughter, 
was still in the meridian of her beauty, and 
was not ill-pleased to be relieved of a child 
whom she could not govern, and who had 
become a rival, and to have her creditably 
established as the wife of one of the oldest 
baronets in England. Sir Edward, on his 
side, had no near relations but his sister, 
and he had been so little in the habit of con- 
sulting her, that it was only on the eve of his 
marriage that he wrote to her. And the same 
letter which announced to her his complete 
recovery and approaching marriage, informed 
her of his intention of bringing his wife im- 
mediately to England. 


CHAPTER II, 


In spite of the dissatisfaction which Mrs, 
Wilton Brook had expressed at her brother's 
marriage, she was by no means deficient in 
anxiety to see her new sister-in-law, and she 
appreciated her brother’s position too highly 
not to be anxious to ingratiate herself with a 
wife who she felt would exercise a stron 
influence over him. She accordingly dresse 
her pretty person in the most approved 
fashion, and prepared her lips for smiles and 
compliments, as she drove to visit the bride 
at Mivart’s Hotel. ? 

If her prejudice had been stronger than it 
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was, it must have yielded to the grace and 
beauty of the stranger. Mrs. Brook, too, 
could not but be struck by the improvement 
in her brother’s appearance, and she was 
grateful to her who had effected it; for, 
though a worldly woman, she was not defi- 
cient in natural affection. Sir Edward was 
her only brother, the head of her family, and 
she almost forgot poor Ann when she gazed 
on his renovated form, and saw the tender 
pride with which he watched the move- 
ments and listened to the words of his young 
wife. 

The appearance of the child awoke the 
train of old recollections in the mind of his 
aunt, and when she had admired his growth 
and caressed his fair long hair, she could not 
refrain from whispering to his father: 

“ How like poor Ann!” 

Lady Irwin caught the whisper; her lip 
quivered, and the colour deepened in her 
cheek ; she drew the child closer within the 
circle of her arm, and said softly—* I think 
him so like Edward.” 

“So he is,” returned Mrs. Brook. “ He is 
like Edward about the nose and mouth; but 
he has his mother’s eyes.” 

It did not please Lady Irwin that the 
child’s eyes were so large and tender. 

“They are very beautiful,” she said, with 
an anxious, half fearful look at her husband ; 
but there was no sorrowful recollection in his 
countenance—nothing but present love and 
happiness. 

“You can form no idea, Fanny, of what a 
mother Frank has in this dear little sister I 
have brought you. I cannot understand it, 
such a child as she is, Well might the poet 
8a, 

7 irdrexvov mws may yovauceiov yevos.” * 


“What! you haven't cured him yet of his 
abominable habit of quoting what nobody 
can understand, Helen ?” 


“QO no! I don’t wish to do it, either. 
You will laugh at us, I dare say, when I tell 
you that he is to give me regular lessons 
when we get home. I know a little Latin 
already, but not enough to be of any use. 
We have arranged our occupations for the 
winter. Edward’s wife ought not to be a 
smatterer, you know.” 

“But I hope you are not going to let him 
bury you and himself down at Swallowfield. 
It was bad enough before, but to hide you 
in the country would be a erying scandal 
indeed.” 

“O, we have not the smallest intention of 
doing anything of the kind—have we, Ed- 
ward? Do not alarm yourself, dear Mrs. 
Brook, I am quite as fond of society as you 
can desire.” 

“Well, that’s some comfort. I only hope 
and trust that you do not intend to lay 
yourself out for a literary lady ; that will do 


* The love of children is a woman’s instinct, 
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some twenty years hence ; at present it would 
be a positive sacrifice. I am not sorry that 
you are only passing through town now; it 
would not have done to take off the gloss of 
your debit by appearing at the end of the 
season.” 

“O no! that would be an improvidence in- 
deed,” returned Helen, laughing. “I haven't 
tired Edward out yet, and we intend to live 
demurely and properly this winter, that I 
may come out span new with country cheeks 
next spring. We are going home to-morrow. 
It sounds so strange to talk of going home to a 
place one has never seen, but I almost seem 
to know it, I have made Edward tell me so 
much about it, from the lime avenue by 
the river side to the old oak cabinet in his 
study. I shall soon know the ways of the 
house, and then I hope you will come and 
see us,” 

“That’s a very civil speech of yours, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Brook, in high good humour; 
“and you may trust to my discretion not to 
break in upon you too soon. But what do 
you say to leaving me the boy for the pre- 
sent? I will take great care of him, and my 
girls will be nice playmates for him.” 

This invitation was declined with thanks, 
but with a haste which showed that neither 
Sir Edward nor his wife were inclined to 
forego the pleasure each derived from the 
presence of the child. Perhaps Mrs. Brook 
had given the invitation to test the real state 
of her sister-in-law’s feelings towards her 
little nephew; certainly she did not seem 
displeased that it was not accepted, and took 
her leave, enraptured with the bride, and 
perfectly reconciled to her brother. 


CHAPTER III. 


A Few weeks saw Sir Edward Irwin and 
his lady established for the winter in their 
handsome country mansion. When the plea- 
sant task of showing his estates to his wife 
was over, and the excitement of returning in 
joy to the home which he had left in sorrow. 
and weakness, had subsided, Sir Edward re- 
sumed his old, but long interrupted pursuits; 
and his wife, true to her intention, entered 
on a course of study which should enable her 
to share them. Nor did her energies flag 
after a few weeks of strenuous exertion ; her 
mind, vigorous and enquiring, demanded a 
pursuit which called its powers into action, 
and her proud spirit rose with the difficulties. 
which presented themselves. Her husband 
smiled at her eagerness, and was delighted 
at her intelligence; so that the hours he 
spent in assisting her in the severe studies 
— undertook, were the pleasantest of his 

ay. 

And Lady Irwin was happy. Her husband: 
had no thought beyond her; the boy throve. 
and loved her; but yet her happiness was 
not perfect. Mere passion never brings hap- 
piness ; it is of the earth, earthy, and bears 
the elements of corruption in itself, The love 
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that does not come from Heaven, that does 
not look to Heaven for its perfection, cannot 
raise, cannot purify the heart—it is a restless 
wind that stirs the troubled soul, and will 
not let it be at peace—it is unquiet and 
ingenious as self-torture. So it was with 
Helen Irwin ; between her and her happiness 
came a shadow, the phantom of one who had 
ceased to be. 

The picture of the first Lady Irwin hung 
in the drawing-room, and she would sit and 
gaze at it until the canvas seemed to glow, 
and the sweet thoughtful face to live, smiling 
down upon her in secure triumph. She tor- 
tured herself by imagining the tenderness 
with which those large gray eyes had hung 
upon her hushand, the loving words which 
those lips had uttered. If at any time his 
eyes dwelt on the picture, or if he involun- 
tarily compared the features of his son with 
it, she could hardly control her impatience ; 
and she would break from the boy in the 
midst of his caresses, if the resemblance 
he bore to his mother happened to strike 
her. 

So time passed till a little girl was born to 
her, and the disquiet of her soul was hushed 


for awhile ; the infant stole the trouble from | 


its mother’s heart, and wakened in her bosom 
strange yearnings for something better and 
purer than she had yet known. The great 


mystery of that new life, made so dear by 


suffering, and still so dependent on her, 
stirred her to meditation on the great mystery 
ef our being—the weakness incidental to her 
condition, while it humbled her pride, soft- 
ened her heart to receive with meekness the 
only doctrine that can explain it. Butina 
few months the frail infant sickened and died. 
No tear wetted the mother’s cheek, she 
endured in silence the affliction to which she 
would not submit, impiously arraigning the 
Hand that sent it, and the vague conception 
of religious truth which she had begun ‘to 
entertain vanished, and darkness closed in 
upon her soul. 

She had her child buried in a quiet corner 
ef the churchyard, away from the vault 
where Lady Irwin lay, and thither she would 
wander at lonely hours, and sit on the little 
mound with dry eyes and an angry heart. 
The harebells that grew spontaneously about 
it she plucked and bore away, but she 
hung no garlands on the stone and planted 
no flowers over the place of her infant's 
rest. 

Her studies, which she had rather neglected 
during the little one’s life, she now resumed 
with increased ardour, seeking distraction for 
her aching heart in mental exercise. Her 
husband, aware that all was not as it should 
be, though far from apprehending the true 
nature of the grief of which she never spoke, 
willingly lent her his aid, hoping that the 
pursuits which yielded him such satisfaction 
would act with medicinal virtue upon her. 
Her mind thus acquired strength but her 
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heart did not keep pace with its progress ; 


. y . ’ 
the circle of her affections narrowed, no 
interchange 


of friendly sympathies with 


her equals drew her from herself, no tender | 


acts of personal charity to the poor about her 
softened her sorrow. She became cold and 
stately, and proud of her secret grief un- 
profaned by common pity and unlike that of 
any other. 

A young woman in the village, who had 
been married shortly after. Lady Irwin’s 
arrival at Swallowfield, lost her baby soon 
after the death of Helen’s daughter. She was 
a simple creature, and the afiliction lay sore 
upon her, for her husband was often rough, 
sometimes unkind to her, and, being from a 
distant part of the country, she had few 
friends in the village. Many a summer 
evening did she spend in the churchyard, and 
many a tasteful garland of wild flowers did 
she weave to dress her baby’s grave. More 
than once Lady Irwin passed her in the 
gloaming, but her heart never softened with 
a feeling of kindred sorrow; she rather 
despised the grief which could find relief in 
such childish demonstrations, and the poor 
woman—with the one thing that loved her 
laid in the dust, with clothes barely sufficient 
to cover her, and a cold hearth at home—was 
richer and happier than the beautiful lady 
whose costly robes brushed her as she 
passed, for, in the depth of her desolation, 
she could look to One, who had promised 
to bear her sorrow, in the light of whose 
presence she might hope to be reunited to 
her darling. 

The world, as it is called, occupied a due 
share of Lady Irwin’s time and attention: 
her tastes inclined her to magnificence, her 
beauty and her talents to display, while her 
husband’s fortune justified her in assuming a 
leading position in society. No parties were 
more brilliant, no dinners better appointed 
than hers. Science, literature, and art were 
duly honoured at her house, her husband was 
an accomplished conversationalist, and she 
herself possessed the rarer virtue of being an 
excellent listener. Thus her house was the 
resort of men of the highest intellectual 
attainments in town, and when at Swallow- 
field she was rarely without visitors whose 
names were known and honoured. 

But though Lady Irwin had many admirers 
she had no friends; she asked no sympathy, 
and had none to give—none, at least, for the 
sorrows and joys of daily life~she was self- 
contained. In aman such a character is hard 
and sad—how much harder, how much 
sadder, in a woman, whose vocation it is to 
temper the stern realities of life, who, to 
be strong, must have some touch of weak- 
ness, who, if by too easy credulity, she opened 
the way to sin and death, should also point 
the road to life by faith perfected in the sense 
of her infirmity. 

Aware of the violence of her passions, and 
falsely believing that unsubdued vigour of 
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| natural instinct was a proof of greatness of 
| character, there was nothing of which Lady 
| Irwin stood in such dread as the compassion 
of people of a tamer temperament. She, there- 
fore, learnt, not indeed to govern her feelings, 

but to repress all outward manifestation of 
| them, and to hide the tumult of her bosom 
| under a cold and stately bearing. She became 
| silent and inclined to solitude, or to the 
dangerous intimacy of Agnese, a waiting- 
| woman who had followed her from Italy, 
| and to whom more than to any other crea- 
ture she was in the habit of unveiling her 
emotions. 

It seems to be an imperative law of our 
| nature that the heart should unburthen itself 

to some one. When he whom we trust is 
indeed a friend, faithful in counsel and strong 
in comfort, obedience to this law is the 
sweetest solace of our earthly pilgrimage, but 
when we hide the ugly portions of our 
character from those who love us, and expose 
them only to those of whose judgment we 
stand in no awe, who, our inferiors in intel- 
lect and station, pander to our passions and 
foster our evil tendencies, there is no perverted 
blessing which may be turned to more deadly 
account. 

Agnese Pistorella was the natural daughter 
of a Venetian nobleman, who had been assas- 


sinated by her mother in a fit of jealous 
despair. 


Having accomplished her crime, the 
murderess was overwhelmed with remorse, 
and, far from attempting to make her escape, 
herself sent to summon the officers of justice, 
and lay with her loosened hair falling like a 
ee eee Heryouth, 
er beauty, and the violence of her passions, 
drew much attention to her case, but she was 
executed—submitting to her fate with the 
constancy of one who knew it to be the natu- 
ral consequence of her deed, the compensation 
due to the Manes of her lover. The child she 
left was completely abandoned by its father’s 
friends, and became dependent on its maternal 
ndmother—a woman of infamous character. 
aking advantage of the interest excited by 
her daughter, this woman made a loathsome 
traffic by exhibiting her child; but curiosity 
soon died away—the sooner, as the grand- 
mother thought, that the girl inherited the 
swarthy countenance and beetling brows of 
her father. Nursed early and often with the 
terrible story of her parents, and tutored to 
assume a look of melancholy, Agnese gradu- 
ally acquired that low cunning with which 
Nature arms the oppressed, passing from 
infancy to womanhood subject to the caprices 
| Of the abandoned old woman who, even in her 
| dotage meditated crime. 
| A deep-lying love for her mother was the 
| poetry of Agnese’s life; whatever was sweet 
or soft in her memories gathered round the 
| image of the beautiful, sumptuously-apparelled 
woman dwelling in luxurious chambers, who 
had fondled and caressed her; of those sunny, 
far-off times she had a vague recollection, but 
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well did she remember the last time her 
mother’s arms were folded about her—well 
did she remember the bare dungeon walls, 
the darkness, the bloodshot eyes, the pale, 
haggard cheeks, and the long, lingering kiss 
of the white tremulous lips. 

On her grandmother's death she was forced 
to seek the means of living, and accident 
placed her in the family of Mrs. Macdonald, 
where she filled one of the lowest grades in 
the household. Here her haughty silence, 
while it made her unpopular among the 
servants, but excited the interest of Helen, 
who, in the loneliness of spirit engendered 
by the absenee of confidence between her- 
self and her mother, readily turned her 
thoughts to the outcast, and made it her 
earnest request that the girl might be 
given to her as her special attendant —a 
request which her mother, ever careless 
of her true interests, and blameably lax 
where her discipline should have been 
the strictest, never thought of denying her. 
The kindness thus unexpectedly shown to 
her, Agnese repaid with blind devotion. To 
Helen, in the dark twilight of a winter night, 
she told the story of her parents, lingerin 
with fond minuteness over all the details wit 
which her memory was stored. It was a 
story Helen well loved to hear; she never 
pointed out the heinous sin, and how the last 
evil was the fruit of the first,—neither for her- 
self nor for the poor orphan did she read this. 
lesson. 

Through Helen’s courtship, Agnese had 
watched, with jealous care, for the smallest 
sign of faithlessness in Sir Edward, resolved, 
if need were, to prove her devotion to her 
mistress by sacrificing herself to avenge her ; 
but the need did not arise. He had loved 
before — dearly loved, it was said; but she 
and Helen were both persuaded that true 
passion was now, for the first time, awakened 
in his bosom. When tliey were married, 
and Sir Edward gradually relapsed into 
his old habits, the ascendancy which his 
wife exercised over him left no room for jea- 
lousy, however much she might fret at the 
evenness and placidity of his temper. 

How mutually injurious these two women 
were, may easily be conjectured. Neither 
acted as corrective to the other; but each 
strengthened and confirmed the other’s evil 
tendencies, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Littte Frank Irwin would have been sadly 
starved for affection and sympathy, if he had 
been entirely dependent for both on his step- 
mother ; for, though at times she oppressed 
him with her caresses, and indulged him even 
beyond what was wholesome for him, she 
grew so capricious in her treatment of him, 
after the death of her infant, that his natur- 
ally sweet and trustful temper must have 
been injured. But when they were in the 
country, which was generally for nine months 
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frierid in the little daughter of the clergyman, 
a blue-eyed child, something less than a year 
his junior. 

he rectory was not a quarter of a mile 
from the gates of Sir Edward’s park ; and 
Mr. Birkby, the rector, was a distant relative 
of the Irwins ; so the intimacy of the children 
was quite natural ; and whenever his mamma 
was busy—whenever Agnese was cross— 
whenever, in short, anything happened to 
disquiet him at home—away ran litile Frank, 
to forget his trouble in the company of 
Kitty Birkby; and many a sunny after- 
noon did they sit together, under the large 
apple-tree, in the orchard, or in the sha- 
dow of the old cedar, making daisy gar- 
lands, and mingling their hearts in innocent 
prattle. 

Frank was a great hero to Kitty. 
Frank went to London and to all kinds of 
places with long names, which he knew quite 
well, and could repeat as easily as she could re- 

eat the names of the field and hedge flowers. 

rank went to the theatres, where he saw all 
sorts of wonderful things, which he described 
to her with indefatigable patience. There 
was not a marvellous feat of harlequin that 
she was not familiar with; and she even 
dreamt of the fairy—in pink, with silver 
wings—who always came down in a chariot, 
drawn by peacocks, just in time to save the 
prince and princess from the deep-laid plots 
of the cruel ogre with green hair, a bulbous 
nose, and a cavernous mouth, who had an- 
nounced it to be his intention to dine off the 
prince, and promote the little trembling 
princess to the honour of Mrs. Ogress. O, 
with what eloquence did he describe, to the 
round-eyed, eager auditress, the final scene 
of the drama, when the fairy, having made 
the prince and princess happy, and consigned 
their wicked aunts and uncles to well-merited 
punishment, ascended out of mortal ken, 
seated on a many-coloured -cloud, which 
seemed heavily charged with electricity,—a 
mode of travelling highly unpleasant to any 


one but a fairy, but which, of course, afforded | 


her unalloyed delight, as she took care to 
communicate to the prince and princess that 
they must expect nothing further from her: 
it being her intention to retire into private 
life, among the stars, where she (very ration- 
ally, as the world goes), did not wish to be 
disturbed. 

By the time he had related the story six! 
or seven times to Kitty, Frank became so 
enamoured of it, that he conceived the bold 
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idea of acting it; he was to be the prince, 
Kitty the princess, and Sara, her nurse, a! 
particularly solid young woman, the fairy ; the | 
other dramatis persone# might be imagined. | 

Kitty took very kindly to being the princess ; | 
she stuck a flower in her hair; sat herself! 
down on a bank, and. pretended it was a} 
throne ; but when Frank tried to induce her 
to personate the agony of the princess when 
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her lover was torn away from her by the 
savage ogre, here represented by a crabbed 
old tree, he was almost discomfited. Very 
much urged, Kitty rushed fiercely up to the 
tree, and beating its knotty stem with her 
chubby hands, cried, “ Naughty ogre, take 
away my prince!” It was in vain that 
Frank explained the truculent nature of the 
ogre, and the timid character of the princess, 


This, however, was nothing in comparison to | 


the trouble he had with Sara, who was always 


deeply engaged in reading a dilapidated copy | 
of the Old English Baron, in devouring sour | 


apples, or darning stockings, when she was 


required to make her graceful descent upon | 


earth, 

But there were other things which Frank 
delighted to impart to Kitty : the grand mys- 
tery of hic, hzec, hoc, in which he was, at an 
early age indoctrinated; yet Kitty was no 
prodigy, at five years old she hardly knew 
her letters ; and if any one had told her that 


the earth was like an orange, flattened at the | 


poles, she would have opened her blue eyes in 
most profound astonishment. Like Frank, 
she had lost her mother in her infancy, and 
was in great measure dependent on a maiden 
sister of her father, who resided with him, 
and who loved her dearly. But Miss Selina 
Birkby was now in the winter of her days, 
and having spent the prime of her life in the 
dreary state called, in derision, single blessed- 
ness, she knew no more of the rearing and 
training of children than a day-labourer, 
aceustomed to no sort of horticulture but 
the sowing of turnips, might be supposed to 
know of the rearing of delicate exotics. 
Kitty, nevertheless, had a most charming 
little countenance, which changed from smiles 
to tears with the rapidity of an April day. She 
was a great favourite with Sir Edward Irwin, 
who liked to take her on his knee, and to play 
with her soft curls ; but she never pleased 
Lady Irwin—perhaps because the sight of her 
wakened the memories of her own lost little 
girl—perhaps from the increasing jealousy of 
her disposition, which nothing seemed too 
small, nothing too innocent, to excite. She 
wondered what Sir Edward and Frank could 
see to interest them in a little creature neither 
remarkable for beauty, nor distinguished for 
intelligence ; and Kitty, for her part, had an 
instinctive dread of Lady Irwin; she was 
almost completely silent in her presence, and 


|approached her only with effort and un- 


willingness, 

But if her instinct led her to avoid Lady 
Irwin, it operated yet more strongly in the 
case of Agnese. The child absolutely trem- 
bled if Agnese touched her; and once, when 
she insisted on kissing her, she was almost 
convulsed with terror. Agnese, as may be 
imagined, was not slow to repay dislike with 
dislike. She chose to believe, that, being the 
child of an ecclesiastic, Kitty was peculiarly 
under the ban of Heaven ; for, though desti- 
tute of anything like true religion, she clung 
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| with pertinacity to the superstitions which she | 


had been taught in childhood, and especially 
delighted to believe that the marriage of a 
priest was a sacrilegious thing, and that, 
| therefore, little Kitty was nothing but a fore- 
doomed child of Satan. 


CHAPTER V. 


| Frank was just nine years old, and in the 
| middle of the veritable history of Pyramus 
| and Thisbe, which he read with Mr. Birkby 
| and duly performed with Kitty, when Lady 
| Irwin again became a mother, the mother of 
ason of singular promise and beauty. Her 
heart swelled with joyful pride, but it seemed 
| as if happiness for her was never to be with- 
| out alloy. A conversation which she over- 
heard between the nurse and Agnese com- 
| pletely damped her pleasure, and awakened 
| discontented thoughts in her bosom. 

| They were speaking of the child, admiring 
his beauty, and commenting on the joy of his 
parents. 

“ Ah!” cried the old nurse, “Sir Edward’s 
well pleased enough now; but, Lord love ye, 
if you’d seen the fuss there was when Master 
Frank was born—he worn’t nothing to com- 

are to this here lamb, but then he was the 

eir—Lord, the ringing of bells and the driv- 
ing up of carriages! I made nigh twenty 
pound at the christening—and all the village 
was invited to dine ; there was an ox roasted 
whole—and, as to the ale, it was quite a sin 
to see it flowing about everywhere like 
water.” 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness of 
| Sir Edward; he could not have shown more 
| joy at the birth of his eldest son; the in- 
| quiries were numerous, the . christening 
splendid ; but the old nurse’s words rankled 
in Lady Irwin’s heart. She still loved Frank, 
but she could not at all times bear to see him 
earess his half-brother, though, if he showed 
the least indifference, she tortured herself by 
thinking how much the child’s fate depended 
on his affection. As soon as the baby began 
to take notice, he showed a very decided 
affection for Frank; there was only one per- 
son whom he preferred, and that person was 
Kitty Birkby. 

With all her passionate affection, Lady 
Irwin wanted the art to accommodate her- 
self to the weaknesses of a little child; 
she could not talk the fond nonsense which 
the ordinary mother makes the vehicle of her 
tenderness, and by which she wakes the 
dimples in her infant’s cheek. Kitty, on the 
other hand, was distinguished by an extraor- 
dinary power of sympathy; she seemed to 
know intuitively what was wanted of her, 
and with happy and unconscious grace to 
meet the requirement. She loved all children, 
80 it was very natural that she should feel 
especial delight in the beautiful child who 
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In spite of her dissatisfaction that her son 
was not his father’s heir, Lady Irwin was 
made much happier by his birth: the boy 
was all her own—he had her fitful eyes, her 
square brow, the shape of his mouth was like 
hers, with a shadow of his father’s smile; and 
before long it became evident that he in- 
herited her temper. He was wilful and 
impatient, he never let his mother fret her- 
self for want of excitement; it was never 
possible to tell in what mood the young auto- 
crat might choose to show himself; he was 
like a mountain-girdled lake, now laughing to 
the summer sun, now lashing its crested 
billows into fury. Kitty Birkby was the 
only person whose influence with him never 
failed : his mother might waste her strength 
in the attempt to storm him down ; she never 
gained her point; he would scream till she 
was terrified for his health, but he would not 
yield ; yet Kitty, without violence, by some 
subtle charm in her touch or in her voice, 
brought back the smiles in five minutes, and 
won him to obedience. 

For two years longer Frank Irwin pursued 
his studies at home, under the direction of 
Mr. Birkby ; he was then sent to Rugby, at 
that time under the wise government of 
Dr. Arnold. His departure caused Kitty 
great sorrow, but it made little interruption 
in her visits to the hall; for Edward, as the 
boy was named from his father, was growing 
fast, and became daily more imperious in his 
demands upon her time. It was not in the 
nature of things, that Lady Irwin should not 
feel some touch of tenderness to the sweet 
child to whom she owed so much; perhaps 


{she regretted that she could not love her, 


and strove by the lavish profusion of her 
gifts to atone for the want of real affec- 
tion, In one respect only did the little 
girl and the woman sympathise. Lady 
Irwin possessed a musical genius of a high 
order; her knowledge of the art was profound, 
and the harp or piano under her hand pro- 
duced thrilling or stirring harmonies, the 
transcript of her state of feeling; she was a 
poet of sound, and the pee of her pas- 
sionate temperament thus found immediate 
and ample expression. 

Now, Kitty Birkby early evinced great 
taste for music; her voice was peculiarly 
clear and sweet ; she owed much to the care- 
ful instruction of Lady Irwin, who was pleased 
to have a pupil so docile and so apt in her 
favourite science. In other respects, Kitty’s 
education was not systematised; her aunt 
taught her needlework and what she knew of 
French; while her father instructed her in 
arithmetic, and formed her taste in literature, 
His eyes failing him he was often glad to use 
her younger sight, and thus she learned to 
read with expression ahd without fatigue, 
while she imbibed a fund of general know- 
ledge, which lay in her mind like seed 


crowed and clapped his little hands at her|destined to bring forth a rich harvest in 


appearance, 





future years. And thus her childhood passed 
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in ever-recurring works of tenderness and 
love. She was so gentle and so modest that 
it was only by her absence that her friends 
knew how much they needed her. 


BOOTS AND CORNS. 


“Boots!” There is something, to my 
thinking, particularly imposing in that simple 
monosyllable. It conveys, to my mind, 
an idea of solidity, strength, swiftness, 

wer of endurance, personal capability : it 
images all the energetic and active pro- 

erties of our nature. There may be other 
integuments, equally indicative of manhood, 
but there are none of which a male wearer is 
so proud as of his boots. To indue the 
femoral garment, on one’s first entry into 
life, is something; but to be booted is to 
have life itself at the point of the toe—a foot- 
ball to be kicked whithersoever it may please 
the fantasy of the kicker. The man walks 
not on two legs who has forgotten the joy 
and pride with which he put on his first 
pair of boots, particularly if he be old 
enough to remember the palmy days of 
Hessians and Tops, when the natural termi- 
nus of humanity was a shining, well-shaped 
boot ; even in the more than half-concealed 
Wellington there was a consciousness of sta- 
bility and grace which nothing else that was 
wearable could impart. Hats and gloves 
are temporary adornments ; other articles of 
clothing depend, more or less, on the skill of 
the tailor, but boots depend upon themselves: 
self-reliant, they stand alone. 

What a wretched, slip-shod creature a 
human being is without boots! In that 


[Conducted by 


tongue. At our school the French master 


was a nobleman bearing the title of Count de 
Sainte Marguerite, and he fully impressed us 
with the idea of his being a count by his 
very grand manner, his very high nose, and 
his extremely meagre person. Of this last 
attribute he appeared to be wholly uncon- 
scious, for he invariably wore Hessian boots, 
and close-fitting white web pantaloons. Sur- 
rounded by his class, his natural hauteur 
melted into confidence and kindness; but 
when the master of the school—who was a 
vulgar-minded man—presumed on their rela- 
tive positions, the latent fire of the old 
patrician made itself evident, and a few 
words usually sufficed to vindicate his offended 
dignity. But it is the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back, and, arriving a little too 
late one afternoon—the numerous splashes 
on his Hessians attested how fast he had 
walked—he was taken to task so coarsely 
that, in the heat of reply, he showed more 
independence than was agreeable. One word 
begot another, until “ pauper” fell from the 
lips of the master. It was no sooner spoken 
than the Count, white with fury—* methinks 
Isee him now”—rose from his seat, hurled at 
the offender’s head the book he had just opened 
for our lessons, dashed on his hat, and stood 
for a moment glaring, with clenched hands, 
as if he meditated following up the attack. 
The intention, however, if he entertained it, 
passed away; he drew up his spare form to its 
full height—we thought him excessively tall, 
a common mistake at that age—and with an 
expression of the utmost contempt, syllabled 
the epithet, “ canaille,” and strode, boots and 
all, from the schoolroom. It was the first 


forlorn condition he can undertake nothing ;| time I had heard the phrase, and though it 


all enterprise is impossible; he is without 
motion ; a thing fit only to have his toes 
trodden on. But, :if the thought flashes 
through his brain that he must be up and 
doing, what are the first words that rush to 
his lips? “ My boots!” Nothing else could 
express the fixedness of his new-born pur- 
om Suppose he cailed for his horse or 

is arms, what sort of figure, having them 
only, would he cut without his hoots? He 
could not ride a furlong, or hold his ground 
against his foe a single inch. But give him 
time enough to draw on his boots, and a 
new man starts at once into existence, ready 
for anything. You have only to say— 
in language that savours rather of blank- 
verse or the Elizabethan period—that an 


has since greeted my ears times innumerable, 
the effect has been tame and weak by com- 
parison. The poor Count could ill afford 
to indulge in the luxury of anger, for he 
almost wanted the necessaries of life ; not 
merely on his own account, but on that of 
his motherless children. But I suppose 
he found friends somewhere ; for we often 
saw him afterwards in our walks, and the 
grandeur of his high nose, the purity of his 
white-web pantaloons, and the splendour of 
his Hessian boots were unabated. <A few 
years later, a very painful event became asso- 
ciated with his name ; but even when I think 
of his fate, the association is always Boots. 
One of the first plays I ever saw was 
Kotzebue’s Stranger. But neither the tears 
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effort is bootless, and the folly of attempting! of Miss O’Neil, nor the severe dignity of 
any adventure without boots becomes at|Mr. Young, excited such emotions in my 
once apparent. bosom as the boots in which the outraged 
It was at a very early period of my exist-| husband stalked across the stage. Had he 
ence that I was tirst smitten by the magni-| worn anything but Hessians, I might have 
ficence of Boots, I was a juvenile schoolboy | arrived then at the conclusion which I have 
at Richmond-on-Thames, which “ pleasant | since formed, that the Stranger is, after all, 
lace of all festivity,” was at that time still | nothing more than a tremendous sentimental 
ed with French emigrants, very many of| prig, but each of those boots was, in my esti- 
them of high degree ; who—to keep the wolf| mation, the very cothurnus of the serious 
from the door—gave lessons in their own!drama; there was a solemnity about them 
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which 1 am convinced nothing else could 
have imparted. About the same time I saw 
the young Roscius—no longer young, it is 
true, nor anything of a Roscius, but still a 
star at country theatres. He played Alex- 
| ander the Great, of course in unapproachable 
| style; but none of his rolling periods, his 
_ fire, his fury, his love, his madness—though 
he tore every passion to tatters, to very rags 
| —weighed anything in the balance against 
| himself when I saw him the next day, in 
rivate life, sublimely swaggering across 
ichmond Green in a shining pair of tas- 
| selled Hessians! To this very hour Mr. 
| William Henry West Betty, in boots, infi- 
| nitely transcends whatever idea I may have 
formed of Alexander the Great. The Mace- 
| donian phalanx turned out, I dare say, a very 
| formidable set of fellows, but I could better 
have understood the prestige which attended 
| them had their’ nether limbs, instead of bus- 
kins, been arrayed in Hessian boots. Alas 
_ for the decadence of all that is great and 
grand! I believe that at this moment only 
_ two pair of Hessians can be found in daily 
| perambulation of our vast metropolis—one 
| pair devoted to the service of the excise, the 
| other to that of the medical profession. What 
must be the feelings of the owners of these 
boots, as they pass the celebrated mart of 
_ Warren in the Strand, where the chief at- 
traction in the windows used to be the well- 
| known picture of a tomcat showing himself 
| before the mirror-like surface of a polished 
Hessian! Exultation, perhaps, at the thought 
| that they only, out of all the peripatetic 
| multitude, are still masters of the situation ; 
| sorrow, possibly, to think that when their 
| boots have ceased to shine, none will be left 
| to replace them. 
But, lament as we may the decline of this 
particular boot, the philosopher, who knows 
| that all that’s bright must fade, the brightest 
| still the fleetest—can yet derive consolation 





_ from the fact—especially if his legs be none 
| of the straightest—that Hessians are not 
| adapted to everybody’s wear. It is true 
| there are other boots which come very nearly 
under the same category; but who, for ex- 
ample, ever saw a philosopher in a neat pair 
of tops? I am not, however, presenting this 
subject for the consideration of philosophers, 
who, of all people, ought to be content to 
take things as they find them, although they 
very seldom are so, Setting them, then, aside, 

I proceed with the sort of boots which I have 
just mentioned. The wearers of tops at 
the present day are almost entirely sporting 
characters (including, of course, grooms and 
tigers), obsolete farmers, and heavy graziers. 
Yet it requires no great stretch of memory to 
recal the time when some of the leading men 
about town never appeared abroad without 
them. The Duke of Dorset, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Mr. Byng, well-known as their 
rsons were, would hardly, I think, have 

en recognised had they paraded, what Sam 
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Slick calls their larger limbs, in any other 
integuments. It is, indeed, reported of the 
first named of these three gentlemen, that he 
always slept in his. If we go back a little 
further—say, to the Tom and Jerry era—we 
shall find that there was scarcely a sprig of 
fashion, or a sprig’s imitator, who did not 
sport, as the chief article of his costume, an 
unexceptionable pair of tops. A little earlier 
still, and we find the top-boot holding almost 
equal sway with the Hessian over the legs of 
the lieges. It was commended to fashionable 
use by the special coquetry of being worn with 
a grey silk stocking, the top being pushed 
down just far enough to reveal a tinger’s 
breadth of the glistening hose. But general as 
the custom was of appearing in top-boots, 
there were not wanting many who considered 
it an act of great daring, not to say a sort of 
tempting of Providence, to put them on for the 
first time. The sensations caused by the first 
pair of tops were singularly strange. The 

were something akin to intoxication, but with 
a heavier sense of responsibility. As to walk- 
ing straight in them, for the first hour or two, 
the thing was impossible ; the knees seemed 


'to give way, the legs to divaricate, and one 


had a confused notion that the joints, like 
those of puppets, worked inversely to the 
design of nature. Even at the best of times, 
when use had made them familiar, there was 
a kind of swaggering bow-leggedness which 
did not arise trom continuous contact with 
the pigskin, but appeared to be a necessary 
result of wearing top-boots. It was, perhaps, 
owing to this independent flourish of the 
booted extremities, that the articles which 
imparted it were so much in request. With 
regard to the general effect of top-boots upon 
the juvenile or feminine mind, as compared 
with that produced by Hessians, I should say 
it was as the distinction between graceful 
agility and ponderous magnificence. The first 
was the impersonation of light comedy, the 
last of gorgeous tragedy; one was a brilliant 
scintillation, the other a sombre reality. But 
both were adored. 

The imperial jack-boot, to which the eye is 
now beginning to accustom itself, was until 
within the last few years almost a tradition. 
It was associated dimly, but grandly, with 
Jonathan Wild, the Marquis of Granby, 
Bagshot Heath, Her Majesty’s Horse Guards, 
and the Field of Fontenoy. To think of 
drawing on or plunging into boots so im- 
posing, even h they been available for 
general use—which they were not—never 
entered into the scheme of the sober-minded 
man of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. One could not bring oneself to be- 
lieve that such boots were made of mere 
leather, they savoured so much of the ogre, 
their aspect was so intensely, so preter- 
naturally warlike ; rhinoceros skin, or the 
hide of the castle-bearing elephant, seemed 
the more appropriate material. To have 
imagined them without the clank of iron 
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heels and rattling sabres would scarcely have | 


been possible. They were not the boots we | 
envied, for we knew—what all the world 
have since found out—that we were not a 
military nation. Let such boots be worn by 
our foes, men formed by nature as well as 
art for trampling and kicking ; we mild and 
helpless, as our representative rulers have 
made us, are content to lie in the mud to be 
trodden upon and spurned, Like Mawworm, 
we like it. Such indignities are best suited 
to our national capacities, unless indeed we 
are labouring beneath the weight of a hideous 
nightmare ! But, politics apart, the jack-boot 
has not an indigenous character in England, 
though huntsmen have re-introduced it at 
the cover-side. I am, for my own part, more 
familiar with its appearance in shop-windows 
and pictured advertisements, than in the 
haunts of the sportsman. I have, it is true, 
when at Brighton, been lost in wonder at 
the high-booted gents who turn out on Mr. 
Roberts’s horses, to join a meet—which is 
not invariably a find—at the Devil’s Dyke or 
Newtimber Gate; but my admiration has 
chiefly been reserved for the works of art of 
which Mr. Medwin, of Regent Street, makes 
so splendid an exhibition. There the jack- 
boot may be seen in all its glory, on limbs 
which a good many of us, very likely, would 
be proud to call ours. But a true and parti- 
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cular account of the jack-boot can only be 
given by one of our Crimean heroes, for they, 
at last, have had the privilege of testing its 
utility. 

The boots I have spoken of, however am- 
bitious their er aag still fall very far 
short of the Wellington in public estimation. 
The Hessian and the Top had their day, but 
—except for special purposes—it was only for 
a day ; while the Imperial Jack was always 
caviare to the million. But the Wellington 
took root at once. Like the man whose name 
it bears, it fixed itself firmly as one of the 
institutions of the country. Old-fashioned 
folks objected, at first, towhat they considered 
the anomaly of wearing leather under cloth 
—of making the trowser protect the boot; 
but this crotchet soon vanished, for, as the 


poet says, 


Thus a new set of Darbies, when first they are worn, 
Makes the gaol-bird uneasy, though splendid their 


ray ; 
But the links will ‘grow lighter the longer they’re 
borne, 
And the comfort increase as the shine fades away. 


Besides, the Wellingtons had this immense 
advantage over allother previously established 
boots. No matter how unproducible the leg, 
its want of symmetry was entirely hidden 
beneath the sheltering trowser, which, like 
charity, covered a multitude of—defects. 
Some few—a very small minority, I take it— 
might exclaim against this protection, and 
clamour for free trade in the matter of legs ; 
but these were quite at liberty to follow their 


[Conducted by 


own devices, on which account the memory 
of Romeo Coates, amongst others, is stil] 
“green in our souls.” The majority cleaved 
to the Wellington—if I may be allowed. the 
expression—like wax; and the Wellington | 
returned the compliment. When a benefit 
becomes universal we cease—such is the in- 
gratitude of our nature—to make any account 
of it. The sun that shines every day—some- 
where, if not in England; the sleep that 
comes every night—to most of us, if not to 
all—we look upon as things that are ours by 
indefeasible right; and this profound and 
novel remark holds good of Wellington boots, 
Whether we paid for them, as in our palmy 
days, the sum of three pounds five in Bond- 
street, or in more economical and wiser 
moments, only one pound one in Cranbourne 
Alley, the fact that we were dealing with a 
simple necessity alone occupied us. Not a 
syllable of gratitude was breathed in honour 
of the illustrious inventor of the boots that 
rendered us such “yeoman’s service.” Nay, 
a spirit of baseness—I can call it nothing | 
else—has gradually crept over the public | 
mind, whereby it has been sought to supplant | 
the fame of the immortai Wellington. This 
has shown itself in all sorts of mean con- 
trivances—in the clumsy Blucher, the clum- 
sier Ankle Jack, or Highlow, the skimping | 
half-faced sacerdotal Oxford, and in that | 
miserable substitute for an honest boot, the | 
pert Bottine, half cloth, half buttons—neither | 
leather nor prunella—anything but what it 
ought to be. | 
I have painted the bright side of thepicture; | 
but the tapestry has, alas! its reverse. Boots 
are the ne plus ultra, the Hercules’ Pillars of 
civilisation, and civilisation, I am sorry to | 
say is, in this instance, only another word for | 
corns. As the old song says, every white | 
must have its black, and every sweet its sour. 
And again, Strife comes with manhood as 
waking with day ; and a most unhappy day it | 
is when he, the proudly-booted one, awakes | 
to the consciousness of being the victim of | 
corns. I am afraid it would be vain to deny 
that corns area natural consequence of boots. | 
The Greeks, who wore sandals, never suffered | 
from corns, for they have left no word in their | 
language to express what they mean. The | 
Persians do not seem to have been so fortu- | 
nate, their vocabulary being full of the most 
expressive terms significant of this calamity. | 
Some of these, however, are at variance | 
with others, one of the natural consequences of | 
a language which allows of one word mean- 
ing several different things. Thus, a corn, m 
Persian may be called either namwar, charm, 
or sakht: The first of these implies some | 
thing more dignified than we are in the habit 
of ascribing to corns, the literal interpreta- 
tion of nimwar being, having a name, cele- 
brated, renowned. These are epithets which 
might very well apply to a skilful chiro- 
podist ; but although the thing itself has @ 
name, and one only too well known, it # 
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rather unusual to speak of a man’s corns as 
celebrated or renowned, Something of Per- 
sian hyberbole may be supposed in this 
matter to influence the speaker. In the 
second word, charm, we come a little nearer 
to the actual fact, its meaning Leing leather, a 
skin, a hide. This symbolises well enough 
the external aspect of a corn ; but it is in the 
third form, sakht, that we get the full 
significance of the phrase. Could any- 
body but a confirmed martyr to corns have 
heaped up such a series of adjectives as 
these: Sakht, hard, painful, strong, rigid, 
austere, disturbed, unfortunate, afflicted, 
severe, cruel, stubborn, obstinate, wretched, 
intense, violent, base, worthless—stingy, even, 
and sordid! As you read this long string 
of vituperatives you immediately picture to 
yourself the state of mind of one whois groan- 


ing out his soul in the agony of corns. At first, | 


his expressions are short, quick, incisive, 
and speak of initiatory sharp twinges. The 
pain increases ; he begins to pity himself, 
and gradually loses his temper. At last 
come the indescribable throes, and then he 
loses all self-command—he foams at the 
mouth, and raves in all the impotence 
of madness. I am not at all astonished 
at the violence of his language, having paid 
the penalty myself of wearing over-tight 
boots. Indeed, I am clearly of opinion that 
more cases of lunacy have arisen from corns 
than from any other physical malady. We 
all remember the story of the old Scotch- 
woman, who, being reminded, on her death- 
bed, that a number of mercies had been 
vouchsafed to her during her long career, 
replied, “It’s a’ very true, but they’ve been 
takken out o’ me in cor-r-rns!” The empha- 
sis which she laid on the last word, no less 
than the general conclusion at which she 
had arrived, sufficiently denoted the absorb- 
ing, over-mastering character of the torture 
she must have endured. . 

How many a man has suffered, not in 


| person merely, but in reputation, owing to 


corns. I defy anybody, however stoical, “to 
keep the even tenor of his way” under 
the visitation. Equanimity is not possible 
The moroseness of a husband, 
the snappishness of a friend, the severity of a 
master, the impertinence of a dependant, the 
overweening insolence of an official—say of a 


| post-office clerk who only shows his head 


through a trap and answers in monosyllables 


| =—are all more or less attributable to these 
| painful callosities. 


But perhaps the worst feature of this sad 


infliction is the indifference which those who 
are scatheless, manifest towards the aftlicted. 


Like toothache, rheumatism, gout, sea- 
sickness, and many other of the commoner 
“ills that flesh is heir to,” corns are 
never objects of commiseration. You hobble 
towards the friend whom you accidentally 
meet ; your countenance assumes the most 
Piteous expression; you are about to tell 
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him‘ what dreadful agony you undergo, 
when—guessing at once what is the matter— 
he cuts you short by saying, “ Ah, corns, I see, 
bad things, why don’t you get rid of ’em?” 
and away he strides, glorying in his immunity 
from the pain you suffer. “Why don’t you 
get rid of em?” just as if you wouldn’t if 
you could! “What a heartless beast that 
fellow is!” you say to yourself; but he sets 
you thinking, Is it possible todo what he 
so cavalierly suggests? Haven't you tried 
rasping, and cutting, and plastering till you 
are positively sick at heart? Haven’t you 
gone about the house in slippers—dirty old 
slippers—a shame to be seen? Haven’t you 
patched up your feet in every possible kind 


|of way, buying, for thirteen-pence-halfpenny, 


including the stamp (that very word makes 
you quake), Sadbuck’s Superior Solvent, 
Ruggles’s Annihilator, Bullpett’s Infallible 
Destroyer, Campkin’s Certain Cure, and I 
know not how many more invariable reme- 
dies? Haven't you, moreover, fed upon Tes- 
timonials till they coloured all your objects ? 
Listen to this plain, unvarnished tale, and 
then doubt if you can :— 

Sixn,— Few persons have suffered more through 
corns than my wife. She had eighteen hard ones on 
the joints of her toes for upwards of twenty years; 
they had white specks, attended with fiery redness 
and inflammation, which often extended all over 
her feet and ankles, In one hour your corn- 
plasters relieved the pain, and entirely subdued the 





fiery redness, It gives me great pleasure, sir, to add, 
that in less than three days her corns were totally 
removed, Joun Smrru, Yorkshire, 


Or take this, a case of personal experi- 
ence :— 


“Tt would, perhaps, be difficult to find one who 
has endured more from corns than I have. I had 
eleven soft corns between my toes for thirty-eight 
years, which caused me perpetual torment and indes- 
cribable misery. I tried many remedies without any 
real benefit, till the application of your Gliokaiou- 
skoiene, or Root-and-Branch Exterminator, effected an 
instantaneous cure. Make any use you please of this 
for the advantage of my suffering fellow-creatures, 

Samuet Hooxey, 
474, a, Little Upper John-street, London. 


If you have been too hard of belief toaccept 
these Testimonials for facts, I haven’t. To 
such a state of servility have I been reduced 
by corns, that, though nothing ever did me 
any good, I grasped at every new announce- 
ment in the same spirit of undiminished con- 
fidence. My credulity, indeed, extended to 
things utterly foreign to the malady by 
which I was afflicted. Maria Jolly’s frightful 
account of her fifty years’ indescribable 
agony, from every known disease, which were 
cured by one canister of De Bowski’s Deli- 
cious Deglutionatory Drops, was received by 
me as pure gospel. The same with Professor 
Howlaway’s Magnum Bonum Boluses, for 
renovating the constitution, which combine 
the elements of granite and starch with other 
simple ingredients. I even pinned my faith, 
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though I never tried them, on somebody’s 
Azoesis Pericranii; and if I had been in 
want of full and luminous whiskers (which I 
am not), or had required something to check 
the grayness (which I do not), without doubt 
I should have gone through a course of Rosa- 
bella de Mowbray’s inimitable Crinopuffaline, 
and have written her a grateful letter, like 
Major Slasher of the Hundredth Hussars, 
who tells her, and all the world, that he has 
now got a splendid pair—a fact of the deepest 
interest to all who dwell in country quarters. 

To return, however, to my corns. Nothing, 
as I have said, was of the slightest service. I 
had gone through my twenty, thirty, forty— 
no matter how many—years of fearful torture, 
when, floundering, one morning, in that ocean 
of advertisements which spread over the vast 
expanse of the Times’s Supplement, I hap- 
pened to light on the unobtruding intimation 
put forth by Professor Leichdornschliger, to 
the effect that by his system the most inve- 
terate corns are instantaneously and effectually 
eradicated without cutting or the slightest 
pain ; and that if anybody doubts his asser- 
tion, they have only to appeal to all the 
crowned heads in Europe, who will certify 
the fact with their own royal and imperial 
signs-manual, 

My first impulse, of course, was to exclaim, 
Eureka ! (that word has rendered the public 
immense service since it first appeared in 
Childe Harold) ; my next, to send for a cab, 
and drive down to Professor Leichdorn- 
schliger’s. It was a grand-looking house, 

rched, as it were, on an eminence of several 

igh steps ; and, had I seen it in Germany, 
I must intuitively have called it Schloss- 
Bunionberg. There was an enormous orifice 
in the middle of the door, for the receipt of 
the countless letters which the crowned heads 
were always sending; an imposing brass 
plate, which bore the professor’s style and 
titles; a ponderous knocker for the powdered 
footmen of the nobility; a bell for visitors, 
and another for the oi polloi,—the chiropodal 
and gastronomic departments being by this 
means carefully separated. As my business 
was up-stairs, I pulled the visitors’ bell ; and 
the wire had scarcely ceased to vibrate before 
the door was thrown open by an individual 
arrayed in one of the most gorgeous liveries I 
ever had the good fortune to behold. There 
was a great deal of white and a great deal of 
scarlet applied, as it seemed to me—but my 
eyes might have been dazzled—in wrong 
places. There were a great number of tags, 
and points, and buttons, and an overlaying of 
parti-coloured worsted lace, after a fashion 
which, in the indignation of his heart, a demo- 
cratic French friend. of mine used to call 
“barbouillé 4 la maitre d’hotel,” in other 
words, bedaubed with parsley and butter. 
To my inquiry if Professor Leichdornschliger 
were disengaged, the hero of this splendid 
livery replied by asking my name. How, as 
I am not one of the crowned heads of Europe, 
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and did not imagine that the mere dissyllable 
—we will say Thompson—would create any 
very extraordinary impression, I said, as I 
have said on numerous other occasions, that 
my name was of no consequence. It followed, 
therefore, that the brass band at the top of 
the staircase, which my imagination supposed 
to be there, as a corollary to the superb 
footman, did not strike up an appropriate 
tune, and I was marshalled up stairs without 
ony ice 

e of the tags and lace conducted me into 
an apartment on the first floor—back—and 
withdrew, with the intimation that he would 
let me know when the professor was at 
leisure. I was allowed plenty of time to 
examine the room into which I had been 
shown. It was of the kind which I may 
term gloomily grand, the gloom being caused 
by the high dead wall of a narrow court-yard, 
partially obscured by claret-coloured curtains, 
and the grandeur arising from a great num- 
ber of gilt picture-frames, inclosing subjects 
which, although invisible, were, I take it for 
granted, Rembrandts of the brownest water. 
Of course, such an apartment could not be 
without its appropriate furniture of massive 
sideboard, &c., dining-table, and a regular 
regiment of heavy chairs. I rather guessed 
at the sideboard, but about the table and 
chairs there could be no mistake, for I ran 
against the first, and stumbled over the 
others, convincing myself anew, if I ever 
entertained any doubt on the subject, that I 
certainly was troubled with corns. 

We are told by men of science that the 
human eye possesses the faculty of adapting 
itself to every modification of light, which 
may account for the reason why Mr. Spigot, 
your butler, visits the wine-cellar (privately) 
without a candle. Owing to this circum- 
stance, after having succeeded in finding a 
seat, 1 began by degrees to accustom myself 
to the chiar’oscuro in which everything was 
enveloped, and even to make out something 
of surrounding objects. I was then able to 
discern that the table was plentifully strewn 
with newspapers and periodicals; but I must 
confess I think it would require a long ap- 
ae to darkness to enable any one to 
profit by these publications. As far as any 
immediate enjoyment was to be derived from 
their perusal, they might as well have been 
dummies, or—what amounts to the same 
thing—copies of certain journals (I need not 
mention names) which faithfully record the 
news of last week. But whether their intelli- 
gence were fresh orstale, made little difference, 
since, before I succeeded in deciphering one 
word—though the interval was ty no means 


brief—the ae. footman reappeared, to 


inform me that the professor was now disen- 
gaged. I am rather inclined to believe that 

e had been disengaged all along, and that 
my detention in the dark dining-room was 
only a coup de théatre, for the purpose of 
heightening the subsequent effect. At all 
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_ events, such was the result ; for on entering 


| lection ! 
| a National Gallery ; but when we want 
| another I recommend an early applica- 
| tion to Professor Leichdornschlager, 


the professor’s saloon, I was literally dazzled 
with the blaze of magnificence which suddenly 
burst upon me. If Rembrandt reigned in 
murky dignity in the dining-room, here 


| Rubens, or some extremely florid artist who 


did duty for him, covered the walls in a style 
that was truly regal. There was one well- 
filled canvas—it faced me on entering the 
saloon—which, at the first glance, I unhesi- 
tatingly ascribed to the great Fleming, on 


| account of the many solid, yet undressed, 


beauties it developed ; but I had occasion to 
alter this opinion when I became better 
acquainted with the professor's features, and 


| detected so strong a resemblance to him- 


self in the half-dozen rolling cherubs that 


| were, with difficulty, sustaining a very stout 
| Madonna in her ascent to the realms of bliss. 
| But, indeed, it needed no physiognomical skill 


on my part to make the discovery, for Herr 


| Leichdornschliger himself informed me, when 
| he saw my eyes fixed upon the picture, that 
| the subject was the Apotheosis of the Profes- 
| sorian, his wife, though the event was, at the 
| least, forestalled, since he added, on seeing me 


look grave, that she and her children were 


| all alive and well (it would not have been 
| out of keeping with the picture if he had said 
| kicking), at that moment, at Leipsic. 


But besides Rubens, or his substitute, there 


| was more first-rate talent from Wardle Street. 
| Cuyp with cattle, Berghem with beeches, 
| Hobbema as green as grass, Breughal as 


bright as flame, and in every single instance 


| the frames of these pictures were worth, I 
| should say, five pounds a-piece, 


Think of 
the enormous value, then, of the entire col- 
It is well for us that we have 


The 


_ wealth of this apartment, however, did not 


consist in pictures only. There were full- 
length looking-glasses which were quite as 


| costly ; or-molu clocks of the present time, 
| that completely took the shine out of those 
of the Louis Quinze period ; artificial flowers 


| under glass cases, orange lilies, dahlias, and 


_ the like, which left nature very far behind ; 


| sofas and fauteuils of crimson velvet, consoles, 


) guéridons, porcelain—everything, in short, 
| that could attest the lucrative nature of the 


professor’s calling ; and in the middle of the 


| toom was a circular table, covered with what 


| Seemed to be the tabard of Garter-king-at- 
| arms, on which reposed, beside a burnished 
_ lnkstand, a thick folio superbly bound in 
| purple velvet and garnished with clasps and 
| Corners like one of the Guinea Bibles that 
) one sees the portraits of in omnibuses. 





Ihave called myself Thompson, and, such 
ing my name, any one may readily imagine 
the state of mind I must have been in when 
this real blaze of triumph—as they say in the 
playbills—flashed upon my astonished vision. 


was so overwhelming that, in the first| 
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instance, it quite eclipsed the distinguished 
professor—a little, tight-made man, and, phy- 
sically speaking, easily eclipsed. He it was 
who, to a certain extent, recalled me to my- 
self, though my eye still travelled round the 
saloon, and my thoughts still wandered. 

“What,” he said, “was he to have the 
pleasure of knowing about my business ?” 

It may appear very ridiculous, but, as my 
desire is to state facts, I must accept the 
ridicule that attaches to my conduct: I could 
not tell him what I wanted—not, at least, in 
direct terms. Before me was the mighty 
book, half filled, I could perceive, with the 
imperial, royal, noble, and episcopal auto- 
graphs of individuals whose incomes—to say 
nothing of their personal dignity—ranged 
(like silks and shawls in shop-windows) from 
ten thousand a-year upwards, Every object 
in the room was, no doubt, a testimonial 
from some long-suffering ambassador, some 
heretofore-hobbling marquis, some tender- 
toed prelate. And in the midst of this army 
of illustrious martyrs I, Thompson, had ven- 
tured to intrude; I who, work as hard as 
I will, can’t make a guinea a-day, and yet 
am charged with double income-tax. It 
had never struck me till that moment how 
much I might be called upon to pay for 
the relief I sought. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that I should reply to the professor's 
question. 

“T wished to know,” I returned, with con- 
siderable hesitation, and a strong sense of 
shame, “what—that is to say —how—at 
least—what—are your terms for—for— 
looking at my—that is to say—extracting 
corns ?” 

The professor gave a quick glance at my 
feet, and answered as quickly : 

“T cannot tell till I see dem; till I know 
how many dere was. You must show me dem, 
dat I examine deir badness. It is not pos- 
sible to conceive in boots.” 

“Tf,” said I to myself, “I once take off my 
boots, I am done—I shall be operated upon, 
in spite of myself, and then comes the 
reckoning !” 

The professor appeared to divine my 
thoughts. 

“Mein Gott!” exclaimed the little pro- 
fessor, in a pet, “can I see drough dick 
ledder? If your corns was on de outside of 
your boots, perhaps I might tell! It is 
oddervise unméglich—unpossible ! Komon, 
komon,” he continued, soothingly, “let me 
see,” and he rubbed his hands with a sort of 
(as it seemed to me) inhuman glee, “let me 
see how many corns you has; sit down 
in dis arm-chair, it will be only an affair of a 
moment !” 

The professor little knew what words he 
made use of. They were the very same 
which a dentist addressed me with, many 
years ago, when I was troubled, like Iago, 
with “a raging tooth.” He only promised to 
look, but the forceps were on the fang before 
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my mouth was well open. I took, therefore, a 
sudden resolution. 

“T cannot,” said I, “afford the time to-day, 
besides, the truth is, I only called to inquire, 
and I haven't, in fact—any money !” 

“Aha!” returned the professor, with a 
low leonine growl, “in dat case, I was not 
desire the pleasure tosee you no more, I 
vill save myself some trouble, and you vill 
keep your corns !” 

Professor Leichdornschliger was a true 
prophet—I have them still. 


EMBARKATION, 


WE are all embarking here—everybody— 
some into the Baltic fleet, but most of us to 
the Ionian Islands, Smyrna, Scutari, and the 
East ; detachments of the line, troops of horse 
artillery, entire militia regiments, myriads of 
seamen are embarking daily. If you take 
train by either of our two great lines from 
town, and travel second class, you will know 
something of us and our embarkations : files 
of marines, militia, and regulars, with parti- 
coloured ribbons in their caps, and parti- 
coloured bundles in their hands, with budding 
moustachios, cropped hair, and cutty pipes, 
will be your comrades; whole ships’ com- 
panies of sailors, with hats miraculously 
balanced on their left ears, with bundles and 


pipes also, with profusion of ringlets, and 
tattoed like Otaheitans, will be your mates. 
These last are under the charge of two or 
three experienced seamen in authority, who 
must have oe powers; our. blue jacketed 


friends are locked in on both sides, unlike the 
rest of us, and are only dissuaded by extreme 
entreaty and quids from getting out of the 
windows. On arrival at a station everybody 
else is well packed off before our tars are let 
loose ; they rush with terrible accord upon 
the busses, board them irresistibly, and take 
perilous post upon their roofs; nobody in- 
side, and forty outside, make an omnibus to 
roll, so that it is almost as good as on board 
ship—moreover, only let the horses be got 
into a gallop as they cross the drawbridge, 
and it will be perfection. 

Our cargo is taken to the dockyard and 
~~ into a receiving ship, thence to be 
rafted into the Baltic fleet. Our streets 
are now almost impassable—blocked up by 
the outfitters, who turn all their heavier 
goods out on the pavement— barricades of 
iron bedsteads with arrangements for mus- 
quito curtains, hot water apparatus machine 
to destroy bugs, in a case that makes it all 
look like a little cottage piano; something 
labelled Indispensable, which seems to con- 
tain the concentrated effects of a cook, black- 
smith, carpenter, tent maker, and of an Ita- 
lian warehouseman, meets us, in particular, 
at every turn, The Cotopaxi may, indeed, 
convey such articles, but in a forced march 
on pick-a-back, I fancy they would be cum- 


brous. The great art of construction appears 
to be in making everything appear something 
else than it is—a perfectly flat piece of iron. 
work, evidently and outwardly a gridiron, is 
shown to be, in reality, a chair, a rest, a ham- 
mock, and a reading-desk, enhanced by adula- 
tion from the vender at every stage of trans- 
formation, reminding us of the proprietors of 
Protean fans at Goodwood and Ascot. Our 
young friend Calm, of the Royal Rampshire, 
has been let in for several ships’ full of these 
things—* without which no officer should 
embark on foreign service.” He has acertain 
cast-iron umbrella which forms a sword and 
a toasting-fork, a fishing-rod and a minié 
rifle, weighs little more than thirteen hundred- 
weight, said to be very useful in the Crimea, 
which Calm is not going to at all. Enormous 
heaps of these things lie on the dockyard 
jetties beside their destined vessels, or are 
pitched about in obscure holds in a way not | 
reckoned upon by their manufacturers, The 
Cotopaxi, we see, has had positively too much 
of them, and will have no more, and the 
seven hundred and fifty surplus arks remain 
immoveable on the wharf until this day. 
She took some three hundred horses on board 
et beside a whole army of human | 
eings. These first were brought to the jetty 
in most excellent condition, and led up the 
ship’s side along a sawdust plane, after the 
manner of the circus. None were slung on 
board by the ancient process of great bands | 
under their bellies, with the head and feet of | 
the unhappy quadruped dangling down be- 
twixt heaven and earth, like that most noble | 
order of the.Golden Fleece, but each had his 
comfortable pew allotted to him on the main 
deck, well padded and covered in on all sides, | 
with his head inwards and his tail to the | 
sea. As he walked up through that long | 
double line, it almost seemed that they were 
the spectators and we the spectatees—an 
opera-glass and a white neckerchief would 
have inverted them into occupants of opera 
stalls, now yawning with ennui, now an- | 
noying us with observations to his next | 
— 
evertheless, it was necessary to convey 

some of their high mightinesses between decks 
after all ; a square box opening at two ends, 
well padded, and without a lid, swung by | 
strong ropes from a pulley, was placed on | 
deck ; and into this machine, either backwards 
or forwards, as they least objected, the animals 
were enticed. They disliked this process 
much, and, when once shut in, cast the most 
piteous glances over the assembled company, 
nay, even in some instances, as they were 
heaved aloft, screamed with terror; yet, for | 
the most part, it was remarkable what con- 
fidence and perfect trust each seemed to have | 
in his owner who never lost hold of the bridle, | 
and guided the unhappy swinging carcase 
safe ee the narrow hatchway. 

The Royal Rampshire are off at last: they 
are gone to 
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The land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in its clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime. 


But I hope the Royal Rampshire will resist 
both those sentiments—they have been used, 
at mess, to the love of the turtle already. 
No; the R. R. R.—the first regiment that 
volunteered in England for foreign service— 
will never misconduct itself, 
| Putting aside the hideous disasters that 
necessitated that act of patriotism—forgetting 
all negligences, recklessnesses, idiotcies that 
have deprived us of fifty thousand disciplined 
fighting men, and called forth from their 
peaceful lives the labourer and the artisan, 
the departure of these voluntary exiles was a 
| proud sight and full of pleasant promise. 
They are not, indeed, bound for that vast 
burial-ground before Sebastopol ; they are not 
about to be dependent for their existence 
upon nonchalant lords in office, all too-placid 
generalissimos, devil-may-care gentlemen of | 
the staff, acting-deputy-assistant-commissary- 
| generals, red tape interest and routine ; but 
they are men leaving their country two 
thousand miles behind them who never con- 
templated crossing the confines of their 
| county—men embracing the profession of 
arms, who only intended to have passed six 
weeks’ holiday in playing at soldiers, and 
giving up pursuits at least equally lucrative 
and far more congenial; mostly, too, and 
with the exception of here and there an old 
Peninsular or Punjaub serjeant, a regiment 
of very young men (for the flower of the corps 
volunteered long since from the Royal Ramp- 
shire into the line), with syren attractions of 
their sweethearts, and affectionate solicitude 
of their mothers to bind them to their native 
shores, With the officers — particularly in 
the case of the married officers—it seems a 
- more creditable thing. Leaving country 
ouses in the early spring time, to be let) 
or unlet as it may be, and to succumb before 
| alien lodging-house keepers for an unknown | 
| period ; taking ladies and little children out | 
| of drawing-rooms and nurseries to be tossed 
| for five weeks in a government transport 
| across the Bay of Biscay and through Gib- 
| raltar Gut. 

We confess, then, to feeling grateful to 
the R. R. RK. and interested much in their 
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| embarkation. Let us accompany them down 
the High Street; let us be borne up by 
every description of True Briton that runs 
by their side down to the dockyard gate; for 
here the mass of their fellow-countrymen is 
constrained to bid them adieu,—an impor- 
fant, but apocryphal, business with the 
ort-admiral (for it is just as well to tella 
ig one while we are about it) alone ensures 
us admittance through the enchanted door. 
Casting a glance upon the unimaginative 
rabble without—such a glance as the boy 
behind the carriage throws on those toiling 
after the revolving wheels; such a glance 
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as a late under-secretary thought to have 
cast upon his former colleagues, but for 
some cry of whip behind—we proceed to 
the dockyard jetty, where the transport 
Obstinate lies moored. There the Royal 
Rampshire stand at ease for hours until, 
company by company, they are gradually 
absorbed into the big ship. Each man carries 
a tin mug—generally suspended from his 
bayonet—a pannikin anda havresack. With- 
out disorder, without hurry, almost keeping 
time with the beautiful march that the band 
is playing, each finds his narrow sleeping 
place, puts by his arms and slender baggage, 
and gives his name (which is a number) to 
the ship’s messman. 

Standing upon the poop amidst the crowd 
of officers, let us survey the leave-takings 
— some jovial, some pathetic — from the 
Good-bye, old girl! enhanced by a slap on 
the back, to the almost inarticulate God 
bless you! In that little array of flys and 
ont carriages are some poor left-behind 
adies, tearful and hysterical, and a crowd 
of soldiers’ wives, who have no equipages, 
but who are to the full as ill and sor- 
rowful; also, it must be confessed, here and 
there are some young females, more in 
a state of beer than anything else, and 
maudlin rather than melancholy, whose part- 


}ings are not heart-rending. On board the 


old 


transport Obstinate such brave officers’ 


|wives who accompany the regiment sit 


disconsolate on their boxes (which will not 
enter their cabin doors), or on their cots 
withinside, wondering whether — ever saw 
so small a room, or such an apology for a 
window as that dusky bull’s-eye. The beds 
in the Obstinate are laid athwart instead of 
along, so that the ship being “a roller,” the 
sleepers (7) will lie head downwards with 
every lurch—but they are yet in blissful 
ignorance of this. orbear, therefore, to 
divulge this little circumstance to the mother 
with her three fair children for whose 
comfort she is providing regardless of her 
own ; forbear to warn the major’s valet de 
chambre, who has curled hair and a scent 
bottle, and thinks he shall rather enjoy the 
voyage ! 

The crew are mustered aft to hear their 
orders read ; the soldiers, with white smocks 
(sea dress, worn over their regimentals), are 
swarming on the forecastle; the word is 
given to cast loose—let us, at least, get out of 
H.MS. the Obstinate while there is yet time— 
the steam-tug forges a-head, and drags her 
slowly forward —three grand hurrahs are 
given from every throat, and thé band strikes 
up their favourite Cheer, boys, cheer! and 
the excitement grows tremendous. Along 
the loaded wharves, and past grinning bat- 
teries, and close in-shore by the crowded 
beach, the mighty ship goes on; with her 
sails set and her colours flying, she threads 
that great armada in the offing—the ae 
that are our title-deeds to the empire of the 
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seas—she rounds the beautiful island in the! 


AN OLD PICTURE OF JUSTICE. 


I witt tell in as few words as possible | 
the history of a French criminal process in | 


the year one thousand six hundred and 
ninety. 
by M. Oscar Honoré in an interesting book, 
entitled Sketches of Private Life in the Old 
Times. 


In one of the ancient streets of Paris, near | 
the Sorbonne, there stood, until lately, a} 
house of four stories, built in the first years of | 


the reign of Louis Quatorze. Huge gates 
studded with iron led into the coach-house, 
they were locked by a heavy key which, 
when the house was occupied as a mansion, 
used to be entrusted to the coachman, and as 
an appanage of his domestic estate hung on a 
large hook in the kitchen. From the kitchen, 
stabling, and other offices on the basement 
story, a great staircase led up to the business- 
hall, the reception-saloon, and the card-room. 
In the business-hall was a massive chest 
which contained the family plate, and a close 
alcove built over the street which could be 


used as the sleeping apartment of a servant. | 


The great staircase continued its way to the 
floor above, and there—since a brief descrip- 
tion of the house is essential to a proper com- 
prehension of the narrative—it is to be un- 
derstood that there was a spacious ante- 
chamber leading to the bedroom of the master 
or mistress, which was the only other room 
upon that floor, and that the windows of these 
apartments opened on the court. In the bed- 
room there were two doors opening upon a 
small private staircase, one door being in the 
alcove of the bed, and the other in a dressing 
closet, which was the place in which the 
strong-box—the cash-box of a period when 
men had to keep much money in a bulk upon 
their premises—was kept. The floor above 
was similar as to the arrangement of its 
rooms. On a floor above that were the 
sleeping apartments of the servants, and at 
the top of all was an enormous loft. . 
In the year sixteen hundred and eighty- 
nine this house was inhabited by Madame 
Mazel, a wealthy card-playing widow, frivo- 
lous, luxurious, and full of little and great 
enmities. She had three sons, named Savon- 
niéres-Réné, a counsellor to the parliament ; 
Georges, treasurer of France in the generality 
of Paris ; and Michel, major of the regiment 
of Piedmont... 
_ The wife of her eldest son Réné was pur- 
sued by Madame Mazel with an implacable 
hatred. Thirteen or fourteen years before 
the date of the events here to be detailed, 
this poor girl, Madame de Savonniéres, had 
been arrested in the public street, by an 
order of which the king had been beguiled, and 
hurried off toa provincial convent, which had 


A detailed account of it is included | 
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msi denials linidiidi chdiecs a 
continued from that time to be her prison, 
distance, she lessens in the dim horizon, and 
the Royal Rampshire is gone. 


She had made several efforts to escape, once 
or twice even with a temporary success, It 
afterwards became known that three months 
before the event on which this narrative turns 
Madame de Savonniéres had effected one of 
her escapes, and was concealed in Paris at a | 
house in the Rue du Colombier, where she | 
was heard by some one to declare that, in | 
three months more, she would be free to go | 
back to her husband. _ I 
Madame Mazel’s household consisted of | 
two young footmen who were brothers, of two || 
chambermaids who were sisters, of an elderly || 
female cook, a coachman, a sort of major- i 
domo named Le Brun, and of a parasitic 
priest, the Abbé Poulard, who, after spending | 
twenty years among the Jacobins, had been | 
transferred to the order of Cluny, but had | 
transferred himself, by preference, to the | 
luxuries of the rich widow’s household. He || 
ate the daintiest fare at madame’s table, and | 
occupied in the guest’s bed-chamber a huge | 
soft bed, where he slept, under hangings of | 
blue velvet and cherry-coloured satin. Eccle- | 
siastical proceedings of. various kinds had | 
been instituted against him, but he con- | 
trived to bear them patiently, and in spite of | 
all that the church or the world might say or | 
do, held to his post as madame’s almoner | 
and favourite. | 
The Abbé Poulard was maintained in his | 
place, not only by the favour of Madame Mazel. | 
Through a sister of his, who was the fasci- | 
nating widow of a counsellor, he secured for 
himself the brotherly regard of M. Georges | 
de Savonniéres, second son of his patroness, 
René the elder son was not unwilling that his 
brother should be mated to the widow of an | 
old associate, and the third son was absent | 
upon military service. By help therefore of | 
this lady—Isménie Chapelain—who re- 
ceived from Georges de Savonniéres rich pre- | 
sents of dresses brocaded in gold and silver, | 
costly headgear, silk stockings and embroi- | 
dered shoes, the Abbé Poulard was upon | 
good terms with all the family. Madame 
Mazel, however, was in no such happy case. 
Whatever tenderness she may have herself 
felt for the Abbé, it is certain that she set | 
her face most obstinately against the idea that 
her son Georges should pay court seriously to | 
the Abbé’s sister. A marriage, much desired 
by Madame Chapelain was, therefore, to be 
regarded as impossible during the lifetime of | 
Madame Mazel. 
I have said that the male servants in 
madame’s employment were two footmen, & 
coachman, and the steward or major-domoe 
Jacques Le Brun. There had been another 
footman, named Berry, who had been dis- 
missed under strong suspicion of having 
robbed his mistress of one thousand five hun- | 
dred livres. Le Brun had served the house 
during twenty-nine yeas as a confiden- 
tial servant, and was known to be so strict 
in his fidelity, that he refused to accept the 
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usual commissions paid by upholsterers and | 
others, for the orders given by him on behalf | 
of his employers. The old man had a wife 

| —Magdeleine Pisierelle, and two daughters, 

| who were engaged as hair-dressers at the 

ce; there were also two younger children, 

and the whole of Le Brun’s family dwelt toge- 

| ther in a lodging of its own, to which the 

father went, from time to time, as he was able. 

Sometimes he slept at his own lodging, and 

sometimes under the roof of Madame Mazel, 

at the hotel Savonniéres. 

On the twenty-seventh of November, six- 
| teen hundred and eighty-nine, that day being 
the first Sunday in Advent, Le Brun’s 
daughters visited Madame Mazel after her 
| dinner, were received by her and bidden to 
/ come at a more convenient hour. She was 
| then going to reside in the Rue Hautefeuille. 
| Thither, according to usage, she was accom- 

anied by Master Jacques, he carrying her 
oot-warmer and book of devotions, she tak- 
ing hisarm., Atthe door of the church he 
| quitted her to attend vespers elsewhere on his 
account. After finishing his spiritual 
exercises M. Le Brun sought exercise for his 
| body in a game of bowls. ‘That over, he met 
with a crony named Lague, who had married 
one of Madame Mazel’s cooks. The friends | 
| purchased together the materials necessary 
| for asocial supper; and while — was pre- 

paring the old rnajor-domo trotted off on sun- 
| dry errands, first to see that all was right at 


| the hotel de Savonniéres, then to take a peep 

| at his own family, and then to go with the | 
| carriage, coachman, and two footmen to take | 
| up his mistress, at eiyht o’clock, at the house | 


ofafemale friend. All these duties properly | 
performed, he rejoined his friend Lague and | 
| went to supper. 

His supper was long, and Madame Mazel | 
was being undressed by her two maids when 
_ Le Brun tapped at the small door in the 
_ alcove of the bed-room to obtain his orders 
| for the next day (Monday) when she was to 
hold a grand reception. 

“This is a fine time of night, Monsieur Le | 
| Bran, for such a question !” 
The old man went round to the main} 
| staircase, entered his mistress’s room from the | 
antechamber, and received his orders. ‘Then| 
_ he came out again followed by the maids, who 
| closed the door and put the key, as usual, on 
an adjacent chair. Madame pushed her bolt | 
inside, and all was safe. The three servants 
chattered for a short time in whispers, | 
| Madame’s good-will to Le Brun’s daughters 

being the theme of their gossip; and they 
then parted, the maids mounting the staircase 
| to their rooms, the old man descended to the 
kitchen, There—as he stated afterwards—he 
seated himself by the fire for a last warming 
of his feet before he went to bed, and while 
% seated fell asleep. It was long past midnight 
when he awoke, and startled at the lateness 
of the hour, hurried to lock the coach-house | 
door, which had been all the while left open. | 
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Having fastened it he took the key up to his 
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bed in the alcove attached to the business- 
hall. 

On the succeeding morning his first duty 
was to go to market. On his way he met a 
bookseller, with whom he talked in his usual 
mood about the weather, and on his return he 
entered the house jesting with three acquain- 
tances, one of whom had put on his cloak and 
was receiving for that reason sundry thumps 
upon the back from the old man, who said 
that he was entitled to beat his own clothes. 
The friends gone, Le Brun attended to some 
business in the kitchen, and gave wood to the 
footman, whose duty it was to light the fire in 
madame’s chamber. But madame was at 
at that hour not awake, although it was 
already seven in the morning. 

In the meantime Le Brun visited his wife, 
and left with her a few pieces of gold, his 
latest savings. When he returned to the 
botel Savonniéres he called, as he was enter- 
ing, to a footman who stood at the window of 
the second story, and learnt from him that 
his mistress had not risen. The domestics 
were alarmed. Much noise had been made 
in depositing the wood at her door, without 
effect. Endeavours were made to arouse her, 
still without effect. “Then,” said Le Brun, 
“something bad must have happened. I am 
distressed that the coach-house door should 
have been left open so late last night.” 

Madame’s son, the Counsellor deSavonniéres, 
was summoned. By his authority a locksmith 
was fetched. The room was opened, and 
Le Brun—who was the first to enter—ran to 
the bed, crying, meanwhile, to his mistress,— 
lifted the coverlid, and exclaimed, “ Ah, she 
is murdered!” Directly afterwards he went 
to the dressing-closet, opened the shutter, and 
saw that the strong box was intact. “She is 
not robbed!” he cried. “ What does this 
mean ?” 

Surgical and legal help was sent for. The 
condition of things found in the room was 
carefully noted in a procés-verbal. On the 
bed was a fragment of a lace cravat, and a 
table napkin, belonging to the house, rolled 
into the form of a cap, like the caps used by 
tennis-players. The body of madame was 
already cold, and pierced by fifty knife 
wounds, 

The assassin had tied the bell-pulls above 
reach, and knotted them among the curtains 
of the bed, so that if even they had been 
grasped they would only have moved the 
drapery. There were no traces of disorder 
in the bedroom or the antechamber ; no door 
had been forced. The key of the plate-chest, 
in the business-hall, was, as usual, under 
madame’s pillow. Card money was kept in 
that chest; and on opening it there were 
found nearly two hundred and seventy-eight 
livres in gold. It contained also the key of 
the strong box, in madame’s dressing-closet. 
In the strong box there were found four bags, 
containing one thousand livres a-piece, aud 
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some other bags of smaller size, among which 
one was addressed “To Monsieur the Abbé 
Poulard.” The box contained also a large 
purse that was entirely empty, and an escri- 
toire in red morocco, gilt, upon which lay a 
half-louis, and within which, under a false 
bottom, Madame Mazel kept fifteen thousand 
livres worth of jewels. Finally,in the pockets 
of the dress madame had last worn, there 
were found eighteen pistoles in gold. 

Every act and word of his that we have 
detailed was at once held to point suspicion 
to Le Brun. At least, thought the criminal- 
lieutenant, who occupied the place of our 
detective,—he may be a party to the murder, 
if not the actual perpetrator of the crime. 
The leaving of the coach-house door open, 
during a midnight sleep, was an especially 
suggestive circumstance. Le Brun and his 
wife were both arrested, and confined in 
separate cells. 

It is unnecessary to say that all moral pro- 
bability was against the notion that Le Brun, 
for twenty-nine years honoured as a pattern 
steward, should have been the author of the 
erime. He drew profit from the life of his 
mistress. Madame Chapelain had reason 


enough to wish her dead; still more reason | 


had Madame Réné de Savonniéres; and then 
there was the Abbé Poulard, a priest of bad 
character, who had a house-key to himself, 
and whose bed-room communicated by the 
private stair with the alcove in the chamber 
of madame, Of him no questions were asked, 
though ten hours were occupied in question- 
ing the servants of the house. The Abbé 
Poulard went about the town, affirming 
Le Brun’s guilt, and adding fabulous particu- 
lars as to the manner of it. He had admitted 
to his mistress the discharged footman, Berry ; 
and Berry had demanded of madame that she 
should recognise him as her son. Upon that 
she seized him by the throat in a frenzy of 
rage, and Berry used the poinard in self- 
defence. The story found believers, who had 
not wit to put to themselves or their informant 
the most obvious question—How had Mon- 
sieur the Abbé come by so much information ? 

Additional evidence, capable of use against 
the offender, had come into the hands of 
justice. The remains of a pocket-knife had 
been found in the ashes, on the hearth of 
madame’s bed-chamber. A rope-ladder had 
been found, also; and a shirt, stained with 
blood, and bearing the marks of bloody 
fingers, had been taken from under a bundle 
of straw in the loft. A few hairs, torn from 
the head of the murderer were drawn from 
the grasp of the dead body. Barbers pro- 
nounced these to be too few to enable them 
to assert whether or not they had been torn 
from the head of Jacques Le Brun. The 
napkin rolled into a cap, which lay upon the 
bed, was too small for Le Brun; and I should 
say that the old man’s hands were examined, 
and found to be free from all trace of their 
having been imbrued in blood. It was 
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observed that if the assassin had entered by 


either of the secret doors, he could not haye 
passed out by them, because they were bolted 
from within. Nothing, however, hindered 
him from passing out by the door leadin 
into the antechamber; and it was prove 
that the mere jar, caused by his closing it 
after him, might be enough to push the inner 
bolt a little forward. 

On the fourteenth of January, sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety, the Counsellor M. Réné de | 
Savonniéres petitioned the criminal-lieuten- | 
ant, in the name of his brother and himself, | 
for a declaration, “that Le Brun was attainted 
and convicted of having killed and massacred 
the lady Mazel, his mistress, and of having | 
robbed from her the gold contained in the | 
purse found empty at the bottom of the | 
strong-box, with the exception of the half- 
louis found upon the escritoir.” 

Barbier d’Aucourt, a celebrated advocate, | 
was charged with Le Brun’s defence. He | 
urged the many points which tended to direct | 
suspicion against others. The cook, not long | 
before the murder, had moved her bed to a | 
room on the ground-floor, from which it was 
possible for her to admit whom she would | 
into the house. The footmen were youths, | 
not likely to strike home; and the victim was 
found slain by fifty thrusts upon neck, face, | 
arms, and breast, not one of them mortal, | 
Then there was the Abbé Poulard, a monk of | 
bad repute, more open than any other person 
to suspicion, D’Aucourt urged such points, | 
and, of course, displayed with all his skill the 
weakness of the case against Le Brun. The 
advocate was, moreover, possessed by an idea 
of his own, namely, that the discharged foot- 
man, Berry, could throw light upon the case 
if he were once confronted with the prisoner, 
He insisted that this man should be sought 
and arrested; but his place of abode being 
unknown, he was not found. 

On Wednesday, the twenty-second of Fe- 
bruary, a decision on the case was arrived at, 
by a court of two-and-twenty judges. Two 
only confirmed the accusation, four desired 
time for further information, and the other 
sixteen formed the majority, by whom it was 
decreed that Jacques Le Brun should be put 
to the provisory question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. In obedience to this order, M. 
Jean le Nain, an honest magistrate, accompa- 
nied by M. Fraguier, a counsellor, superin- 
tended the application of the torture to the 
poor old steward. Le Brun bore the ordeal 
like a brave man and a Christian, sought no 
temporary relief by self-accusation, and not 
only maintained his own innocence, but would 
allow no word to be wrung from him that 
tended to shift suspicion upon the family of 
his mistress, or to reflect in any degree upon 
her reputation. He was acquainted with 
intrigues and quarrels, that, if known, would 
have strengthened the case as against other 
pemwes ; but he knew what was due to the 

onour of his calling as a faithful major- 
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titles. 
| that case the victim of an error, came before 
| the court to obtain his restoration to society, 
| his advocate was the same Barbier d’Aucourt 
| —not only a famous lawyer, but alsoa member 
| ofthe French Academy—who bestirred him- 
| self with so much energy on behalf of Jacques 
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' domo. He carried his scruple so far, that, 


when he was interrogated on the subject of 


any communication that there might be be- 
| qween the apartments occupied by the Abbé 


Poulard and that of Madame Mazel, he 


| replied only that this question had nothing to 
| do with the suit againsthim. Brave old man! 


Very different was the behaviour of the 
asite who had already blackened the cha- 


racter of his patroness, and was, in the next 
| place, pursuing the old steward to his death, 
| with a remorseless violence. 


Le Brun was condemned to die ; and it was 


adjudged that his estate should pay ten thou- 


sand livres as damages to the heirs of Madame 
Mazel, as well as the usual amends of a hun- 


| dred livres to the church, for the establish- 
| ment of prayers for the soul of the deceased. 
| It was at the same time privately stated that 
| the judges arrived at this decision, not with a 
| yiew to its being finally carried out, but for 
| the purpose of terrifying the accused, by a 
| new form of torture, into a full statement of 
| what he knew. Most of them believed Le 
| Brun himself to be not guilty; and as they 
| all knew that their sentence could be—and 


no doubt would be—reversed in a higher 


| court, they gave false judgment by way of 


stratagem, hoping that some good might 


| acerue from it. 


The appeal to the higher tribunal was of 


| course made by Barbier d’Aucourt, who 
| repeated all his arguments before new judges 
| with redoubled energy. A French criminal 


tale of this period, founded on mistaken iden- 
| tity, has recently been dramatised, and per- 
| formed in many French and English theatres, 
as “The Courier of Lyons,” and under other 


When the M. Lesurques, who was in 


Le Brun. 
Before the upper tribunal D’Aucourt’s 


| arguments tended to direct the attention of 
| the public in no favourable way towards the 
| Abbé Poulard. That disgraced ecclesiastic, 
| consequently, felt it to be right that he should 
defend 

| & pamphlet, accordingly, was pu 
him, in which he called the attention of Pari- 


his own eharacter in a — ; and 
lished by 


sians to the forced presumptions upon which 
the argument for the defence of Le Brun was 
founded, and—quite in accordance with the 
humour of the time—criticised the style of 
M. d’Aucourt, whom he accused of not form- 


_ ing his sentences with the grace to be looked 
for from a member of the Academy, and 


against whom he revived an old joke which 
had long done duty in the salons of Paris. 
D’Aucourt, at an early stage of his career, 

on one occasion rebuked what he held to 
be an indecent use made of their church by 
the Jesuits, and doing so in Latin, said 
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“sacrus,” when he ought to have said “sacer.” 
The holy men were tickled by the blunder, 
and D’Aucourt was called “lawyer sacrus” 
for a long time after. The Abbé Poulard, in 
his pamphlet, made the most of this. The 
joke arose over a question of profanity, and 
was kept alive over a question of murder. 
But, indeed, the murder of a nominative case 
was at that time nearly as bad, in the eyes of 
dainty speakers as the murder of a woman. 
“You tell me that I murdered my patroness,” 
cried, in effect, the Abbé Poulard; “ well, 
sir, and what then, who murdered his own 
Latin ?” 

The pleadings of D’Aucourt had aroused 
public feeling on behalf of the white-headed 
steward, who was faithful even in the last 
extremity to which he had been brought. 
He had been tortured beyond his strength, 
and his life was despaired of. Just at that 
time official intelligence was sent from Sens 
that a man, calling himself Geolet, had estab- 
lished himself as a horse-dealer in that town ; 
that he was the same Berry, discharged from 
the service of Madame Mazel, for whom 
search had been instituted, and that he was 
accordingly arrested. His arrest took place 
on the twenty-seventh of March. 

The expectation of Barbier d’Aucourt was 
then strangely fulfilled, for the capture of 
this man set at rest a world of doubt and 
terrible suspicion in an altogether unex- 
pected way. When Berry was taken he 
offered to the men who arrested him a purse 
full of louis-d’ors for the opportunity of mak- 
ing his escape, and he was found possessed 
of a watch which had been worn by Madame 
Mazel on the very last day of her life. He 
was sent at once to Paris, where many testi- 
fied to having seen him in town at the time 
of the assassination ; a woman identified him 
as a man whom she saw quitting the hotel 
Savonniéres on the night of the murder, soon 
after midnight. A surgeon deposed that he 
had shaved him (those being the days of bar- 
ber surgeons), on the morning following, 
and noticed that his hands were scratchéd. 
Finally the blood-stained shirt and fragment 
of cravat were proved to have belonged to 
him. While these facts were being elicited, 
on \the nineteenth of July the Abbé Poulard 
was arrested, and lodged in the Conciergerie, 
By confronting him with the real murderer, 
no proof of complicity was obtained, and it 
was determined by the civil authorities that 
he should be Reonled over to his ecclesiastical 
superiors, by whom he was subjected to strict 
discipline and meagre diet in a monastery 
throughout the remainder of his days, 

Isménie Chapelain profited nothing by the 
death of Madame Mazel; for Georges de Sa- 
vonniéres died during the course of the sub- 
Sequent proceedings. The name of Madame 
Réné de Savonniéres had been. carefully kept 
out of the inquiry ; but Berry, condemned to 
be broken alive upon the wheel, and to pay 
eight thousand livres of restitution, was put 











| stule. He went out by way of the anic- 
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to the torture previous to his execution, and 
upon the rack he named as accomplices Ma- 
dame de Savonniéres and Jacques Le Brun. 

Le Brun was already dead. Imprisonment 
and torture had destroyed him, and three 
weeks before this fresh accusation he had 
been buried solemnly before the altar in the 
church of St. Bartholomew, having been fol- 
lowed to his grave by an immense concourse 
of people. His wife Magdeleine had been 
taken from prison, and was conducted home 
with her two daughters, in solemn procession, 
by the same persons who had been present 
at her husband’s funeral. 

The murderer’s breath did not long taint the 
old man’s fame. In presence of actual death, 
Berry sent for M. le Nain, formally retracted 
his charges against others, and in a conference 
which lasted for an hour, confessed his crime. 

His story was, that on the Wednesday be- 
fore the murder, he had come to Paris on the 
business of robbing Madame Mazel, and took 
a lodging at the Golden Chariot. That on 
the Friday, at dusk, he entered the lady’s 
house, seeing the door then open, and meet- 
ing no one, ascended to the loft, by way of 
the private staircase. He remained in the 


loft, hidden behind some hay, and feeding | 
upon bread and apples that he took with him. 
At eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, know- 
ing that Madame was then at mass, he de- 
scended to her bed-chamber, of which the 
door was open. 


The maids must have just 
then only finished cleaning it, because when 
he went in the dust was flying. Attempting 
to creep under the bed, he found there was 
not space for him to pass under with his coat 
on. He, therefore, remounted to the loft, and 
there deposited his two outer garments, then, 
descending in his shirt, he re-entered the 
room, and achieved his purpose. After din- 
ner, Madame came to her chamber, which she 
leftagain togotovespers. Berry whohad found 
his hat cnisuBattata, then came out,and made 
a cap for himself, with a table napkin that he 
found behind the mirror. Afterwards he 
knotted up the bell pulls, and warmed him- 
self at the fire, until he heard the wheels of 
Madame’s carriage. Then he crept back to 
his hiding, from which he emerged at mid- 
night to make his demand of money. Madame, 
of course, screamed and felt for the bell-pulls, 
Berry warned her that she could not ring, 
and that if she ezied out he would kill her. If 
she had not cried out, he said, she would not 
have been killed. He stabbed her at hazard, 
till she ceased to struggle with him, after 
which he stabbed on till he knew that she was 
dead. Until then, all had been dark, and it 
was not until after the murder that he struck 
alight. He took the key of the plate-chest, 
and sought in the plate-chest for the key of 
the strong box. He took from that box, six 
thousand livres in gold, which he emptied out 
of a purse, but left the purse, and then pro- 
ceeded to restore everything to its tormer 
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chamber, closing the door with a key that lay 
on a chair, lest by forcible shutting he might 
awaken some one of the servants. Then he 


\ 


remounted to the loft, washed his hands there, | 


took off and concealed his shirt, put on hig 
other clothes, and descended. The coach- 
house door was open, and he went out by it, 
Had it been closed he should have made use 
of his rope ladder, and have escaped by one 
of the windows. On getting out into the 
street, he observed the brightness of the moon, 
and the extreme coldness of the night. Be- 
fore he had gone far he heard a clock strike one, 

In this way it happened that the prophecy 


of Madame de Savonniéres was fulfilled to | 


the letter ; and that the man named by the 
Abbé Peulard was, after all, the cause of its 
fulfilment. May not the priest who slept in 


dared not prevent ? 


torch in hand, wearing the shirt still wet 
with blood ? 


this sight with the story of the open coach- 
house door, and believing that he understood 
the plot, have told a story that might serve 


of truth ? 

Upon this, and other mysteries connected 
with the history, it is now scarcely worth 
while to dwell. Berry bore with stubborn 
jimpassiveness the dreadful punishment of 
breaking on the wheel. The law made all the 
reparation in its power to the family of 
Jacques Le Brun, and there was paid to it also 
a handsome legacy, bequeathed by the will of 


end of all to such astory, the events here nar- 
rated made at the time so strong an impression 
on the public mind in France, that Le Brun’s 
| case is to be ranked as one of those by which 
society has been assisted in its progress. For 
it helped much to prepare the way for a good 
time, which came when rack and screw 
ceased to be part of the machinery of justice. 
And of all methods by which “man doth 
ransack man,” or ever hath attempted to ran- 
sack him, their method is, I think, not the 
most cruel, but assuredly the one least likely 
to gain the end proposed. 
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the room above that of his mistress, have | 
been wakéned by her cries, and was it not | 
| possible that the cowardly parasite shivered | 
in his bed, while the deed was done that he | 
May he not have heard | 
afterwards the footsteps of the murderer, and | 
itimidly peeping through some chink, have | 
seen Berry ascending the great staircase, | 


‘Too much a coward to confess | 
his cowardice, may he not have connected | 


in some mean and imperfect sense, the ends 


Madame Mazel to her faithful steward. Best | 
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